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= NORTH FRONT OF THE WHITE HOUSE AS IT IS TO-DAY 
$ sal. 
a ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
als it 
a IN THE WHITE HOUSE 
e chil. 
Vhere la 
st and By RENE BACHE 
le With Illustrations Especially Contributed by 
one's COLONEL THEODORE A. BINGHAM, U.S. A. 
eu Engineer in Charge of the Executive Mansion and Grounds 
hing in 
L; and LEINSTER HOUSE, DUBLIN WHen Abigail Adams, the first mistress of the White THE WHITE HOUSE IN 1814 
ing. Which was used as the model of the White House House, journeyed from Philadelphia to Washington, After it was partly burned by the British 
tul of in the autumn of 1800, she found the trip discouraging. Ke 
water The roads were abominable, and the greater part of a week - 
is dis- was required to cover the distance, the lady’s carriage 
ft ball bumping over ruts and the horses floundering through 
wird mud-holes until her patience was well-nigh exhausted. 
wae Her first pupeseron of the National capital, on reaching it, 
syrup was decidedly unfavorable, as may be judged from a letter 
ing all of about.that date, in which she refers to it as ‘‘ ohly a city 
d “beat in name; here and there a small cot without a glass- win- 
iB dow interspersed among the forests.” 
onan With the President’s dwelling, however, then newly 
4 kettle built, she was much pleased, and in writing to her daugh- 
fifteen ter she said: ‘‘ The house is upon a grand and superb 
ee that scale, requiring about thirty servants to attend and keep 
a jelly. the apartments in proper order; an establishment very 
Surat well proportioned to the President’s salary.’’ She adds 
ra no comment upon the fact that ‘the lower floor was wholly 
lesiay unfinished, so that she was obliged to use for reception 
poontul purposes the large oval room on the second floor, over the 
; take it Blue Parlor, which is now the library. Indeed, the first = o) 
floor was not completed for many years, and in the great a Hh foal 
East Room Mistress Abigail used to hang the clothes to  * wr nie {m i i 
pro dry. She spent only a few months in Washington. tT. i. | 
= . aids BB! 
¥ —— - 
deviled HE White House having first become the residence of the \. ae Surg 
sweet Chief Executive in November, 1800, the present year Oi aM, ip 
. Nest marks the lapse of its first century of occupancy as such. } Rao i} 
en Bs Though the seat of government was not transferred to | ed j 
_-< Washington until the above date the movement was 
it cream decided upon ten years earlier, and as far back as 1792 a 
s char NORTH FRONT IN 1807 prize of five hundred dollars was offered for the best 
plan for a Presidential mansion. It was awarded James | 
wilh fob Hoban, a young Irish architect, who had established _him- t 
standing self in Charleston, South Carolina, and who was buildin 
1d beass the large, substantial and picturesque houses which still 
ials will remain characteristic features of that city. 
‘ith. All Hoban’s plan was not original, as he took for his model 
ious the finest dwelling he had seen up to that time, which hap- 
a“ pened to be the palace of the Duke of Leinster at Dublin. 
seem His first plan was for a three-story structure, but this 
fic acid. aroused a public outcry on the ground of its extravagance, 
ust have and the design chosen. was reduced to two stories and 4 
in liming, basement, with a frontage of one hundred and seventy 
ans 0s feet. The funds were supplied by the States of Virginia 
pei and Maryland, the former contributing $120,000 and the 
djust te THE SAME FRONT, SOMEWHAT LATER 
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AS THE SOUTH FRONT LOOKS NOW WEST END, SHOWING CONSERVATORIES 


latter $72,000. On October 13, 1792, the cornerstone was 
laid in a bare field sloping to the Potomac, Washington 
himself being present on the occasion. So great was 
Washington's interest in the enterprise that he used his 
influence to persuade Congress to finish it, and by 1799 the 
edifice was ready for partial occupancy. In 1800 Congress 
appropriated fifteen thousand dollars to furnish it. 
p to 1828 the East Room was used by the wives of the 
Presidents as a laundry and nursery, for both of which 
rposes it was amply spacious, being eighty feet long by 
orty feet in width. During President Cleveland's first 
administration he received a visit from a vivacious old 
lady of seventy, a niece of John Quincy Adams, who was 
eager to take a look at the mansion in which she had 
spent her childhood. After some cordial handshaking she 
asked to be conducted to the East Room, and there, look- 
ing around her in bewilderment, she exclaimed : ‘* Laws- 
a-massy! Is this really the same old room? Why, a 
meal barrel used to stand in yonder spot, and over there 
the washtubs ! From there to there’’ — pointing with her 
parasol —‘‘ a clothesline was stretched, and in this corner 
of the room we kept our playthings.” 


ax . 
As the First Mistress Saw It 


T# White House, when —— Adams first saw it, had 

neither yard nor fence. Up to 1818 the grounds sur- 
rounding it remained an unsightly waste, without grass or 
shrubbery. Until quite recent years, indeed, the land 
about the President’s dwelling was a sort of farm, culti- 
vated patches extending over the | wg! part of the area 
now occupied by the buildings of the Treasury, the War 
and the Navy Departments. Where the Treasury now 
stands was a vegetable garden, and the site of the present 
gigantic structure on the west was a fruit orchard. 

n those days the lot back of the Executive Mansion, 
where the children roll eggs on Easter Monday, was util- 
ized as a cow re, four or five cows being attached 
usually to the White House farm. Beneath the front por- 
tico was a dairy, to which water was brought by an inch 
pipe from a spring in Franklin Squ4re, several blocks 
away, there being no Potomac water on tap at that time. 
This dairy, as may well be imagined, was a great source 
of pleasure to the wives of some of the earlier Presidents. 
When Andrew Johnson was Chief Magistrate the duties of 
mistress of the mansion were performed by his daughter, 
Martha Patterson, wife of Senator Patterson, of Tennessee, 
who rose every morning soon after daybreak and with her 
own fair hands skimmed the new milk. 

Those were times of delightful simplicity in domestic 
affairs. William Henry Harrison actually did his own 
marketing, whereas nowadays the provisions for the 
White House are all purchased by a steward, whom the 
Government pays. No longer does the President’s wife 

et fresh vegetables from her own garden and fresh milk 
om her own cows. 

It was on a fateful day in the year 1814 that Dolly 
Madison was obliged to play the part of Miss Muffet to the 
British spider, the latter being represented by a regiment 
of red-coated soldiers. The enemy, under General Ross 
and Admiral Cockburn, had taken possession of 
Washington and burned the Capitol, and before depart- 
in me | thought it would be a good idea to destroy the 
White House also. The flames started by the British in 
the White House were extinguished by rain, but next day 
were rekindled and the mansion suffered great damage. 
After the enemy’s departure the Madisons took up their 
residence in the famous Octagon House, so called from its 
—— shape, on the northeast corner of Eighteenth 

treet and New York Avenue. It was called the ‘‘ Annex 


Executive Mansion’”’ —, its occupancy by President 
the 


Madison, which lasted until close ot his administration, 
March 4, 1817. President Monroe lived in it through the 
first year of his term and then moved into the White 
House, which meantime had been reconstructed and 
repaired under the direction of its original architect, James 
Hoban. ‘The treaty of peace with Great Britain was 
signed in the Octagon House. 


ox 


How the White House Got its Name 


HE blackened sandstone walls of the President’s dwell- 
ing were coated with white paint, covering up all traces 
of the mischief that had been done, and it was from this 
that the name ‘‘ White House’’was derived. It is not true 
that the term came, as has been frequently alleged, from the 
residence of Martha Custis, Washington’s wife, which was 
similarly designated. Furthermore, it is worth saying here 
that, official ly speaking, there is no such building as the 
White House, edifice being always referred to in State 
documents as the Executive Mansion, or the President’s 
house. At first it was known as the President’s palace, 
but this gave offense and was dropped. 

The steady growth of the nation has made necessary 
a great expansion of the Capitol at Washington, but noth- 
p dw been done to increase the size of the White House, 
w remains to-day as it was when first occupied by 
John Adams and his wife Abigail, at the inning of the 
century. It is entirely adequate as a residence for the 
Chief Executive, but unfortunately nearly one-half of it is 

ven to official purposes, and the result is that the 

] ers abuminably cramped. 

i t country in the world where 

the ruler-in-chief would be penned with his family in a 
corner of an office building, with a corps of newspaper 
in the entry-way, and a horde of people 


correspondents 
continually ok all over the place. 

Mrs. Cleveland, when a young bride, complained that 
the accommodations of the Executive Mansion were so 
restricted as to render it out of the question for her to 
entertain more than two guests at a time, and the late 
Mrs. ——— Harrison, at her husband’s inauguration, 
remark that she was suffering a c in the 
world, inasmuch as she was moving out of a house with 
twelve on into one with ee the most mem- 
orable mortifying exposure i of the 
President’s home was made in 1 i 
Prince of Wales to this country. President Buchanan felt 
obliged to invite him to the White House for five days, 

although the President’s own family was one of the 
ever idence, consist- 
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Interior of the President’s House 


O* THE ground floer of the Executive Mansion are four 

beautiful parlors—the East Room, Blue Room, 
Green Room and Red Room — but only the last of these is 
used for family purposes. True, there is nothing in the 
Constitution or in the ‘statutes to prevent Mrs. McKinley 
from doing her sewing in the East Room, if she happen to 
be so disposed; and, if it suited his fancy, President 
McKinley might lounge and smoke in the Blue Room. 
But the unwritten law of custom forbids such use of 
the official drawing-rooms, though President McKinley 
and his wife frequently receive company in a private way 
in the Green Room, or even in the Blue Room on occa- 
sions. The Blue Room is the handsomest of the suite of 
parlors. Corresponding in shape and size to the library 
just above, it is oval, its walls covered with blue silk, the 
ceiling done in blue and gold, and the carpet and furniture 
carrying out the same scheme of decoration. 

e whole east end of the building on the second floor 
is given up to public pu —the offices of the 
President, his secretaries and the executive clerks, the 
Cabinet Room and the Taree Room. For conve- 
nience the room last named adjoins President McKinley’s 
own Office, and the electric apparatus which it contains 
places him in communication by telegraph with all b ; way of 
the world, and by telephone with all points reached by the 
long-distance system. A special kind of telephone, which 
has no ‘‘ central,” enables him to converse privately with 
the heads of the rtments. The Cabinet Room is 
about one-third as big as it should be, and the library next 
to it contains an inferior collection of books, consistin 
mainly of out-of-date editions of historical and classica 
works. A glass door across the main corridor which runs 
lengthwise through the White House shuts off the offices 
described from the sleeping quarters of thefamily. 


ax 
An Army Officer the Housekeeper 


HE White House is under the charge of an engineer 
officer of the Army, who sees that it is run properly, 
handles the money which Congress provides for the main- 
tenance of the establishment, and acts as Master of 
Ceremonies at receptions, introducing all comers to the 
President. At present this important office is held by 
Colonel Theodore A. Bingham. The amount furnished 
for the maintenance of the White House averages about 
twenty thousand dollars per annum. Congress also gives 
at intervals considerable sums for refurnishing and repairs. 
Each winter three State dinners are given at the White 
House—the first to the Cabinet, the second to the 
Diplomatic Corps, and the third to the Judiciary. These 
banquets are exceedingly solemn affairs and, if it must be 
confessed, somewhat dull. There is no speech-making, 
and general conversation is out of the question. 

During the present administration the dinners of cere- 
mony at the White House have been given customarily 
in the great corridor which runs through the middle of the 
building, simply because the State dining-room is not 
large enough. In the latter apartment it is hardly possible 
to seat more than fifty guests, and usually it is desirable to 
entertain as many as eighty on such occasions. This, in 
fact, is one of the arguments in favor of enlarging the 
Executive Mansion —a step which is now being advocated. 
President McKinley is a very hospitable man, and in addi- 
tion to the regulation banquets of State he has given an 
unusual number of extra entertainments of the kind. 


or 


The President’s Entertainments are Costly 


TT dinners given by the President are a serious draft on 

his purse, inasmuch as, though distinctly official in 
character, they have to be paid for out of his private funds. 
So far as possible the Propagating Gardens of Washington, 
which always furnish the plants for decorating the East 
Room, are drawn upon for roses and other flowers, but the 
supply of flowers thus obtainable is nearly always insuffi- 
cient, even when supplemented by the output of the White 
House Conservatories. Commonly it is necessary to buy 
two hundred dollars’ worth or so of blossoms to help out. 
It is probable that the total cost of one of these banquets 
does not fall far short of one thousand dollars. 

During the progress of the dinner the Marine Band, 
which is really the President’s own musical organization, 
being always at his disposal free of charge when he wants 
it, discourses sweet strains in the adjoining conservatory. 
Into this conservatory open the windows of the State 
dining-room, where the men smoke after the conclusion of 
the repast. Under previous administrations the President’s 
wife generally has sat directly opposite him at these formal 
banquets, but President McKinley always places Mrs. 
McKinley next to himself on his right. 

President Madison revived much of the formal ceremony 
which Thomas Jefferson had discarded, and under his 
administration great attention was given to the State ban- 
quets, no expense being spared in making them as fine as 
possible. President Jackson disliked ceremony even more 
than did President Jefferson, and, preferring a steel fork 
himself, he always provided each guest with one silver fork 
and one of steel. ter dinner he smoked a long-stemmed 
corncob pipe. He wished to throw the doors of the 
White House wide open to the public, but this idea he was 
forced to relinquish after the experience of one occasion on 
which he extended an ill-judged hospitality to all comers. 
The carpet in the East Room was ruined by punch which 
the mob spilt in its eagerness'to get at the buckets con- 
taining the beverage; the gowns of many ladies were 
spoiled and the furniture was broken. At his farewell 
reception President Jackson introduced a curious novelty 
in the shape of a gigantic cheese which was cut into pieces 
and distributed among the guests. 


ax 


Dickens and Irving Present at One Reception 


N PRESIDENT VAN BUREN’S administration the custom 
of servi bles at i pti 
end. It had so that just prior to the election 
of 1840 hungry crowds besieged East Room c i 
pda gre yamine ser mie the, vente Van Buren 
they were not supplied with food. Since that time the only 
Chief Executive who has provided ‘‘ refreshm ” on 
€ i no wine to his guests he spent a part 
of Lin salary in emtertainiag A single entertainment cost 
him six thousand dollars. President Arthur had the repu- 
tation of giving the most costly dinners of any President. 


The White House has been the scene of so. many great 
festivities, and so frequently crowded to its utmost capaci 
with assemblages of notable people, that it is hardly a 
ble to pick out any special function as the greatest Social 
occasion in its history. One of the largest throngs ever 
gathered there was at President Tyler’s last reception 
March 15, 1842. Charles Dickens, then visiting this coup, 
try, and Washington Irving, who happened to be at th 
capital for the purpose of receiving his credentials pd 
Envoy to Spain, were both present. 


ox 


Days of Sorrow in the Executive Mansion 


HE first death in the White House was that of President 
William Henry Harrison, just one month after his 

inauguration. Funeral services were held in the 
Room. In September, 1842, the wife of President Tyler 
died there. The third death was that of President Zacha 
Taylor, July 9, 1850, and the fourth was that of Willie 
Lincoln, who passed away in February, 1862. Frederick 
F. Dent, father of Mrs. U. S. Grant, died in the Executive 
Mansion in December, 1873. On the first day of January 
1883, at the New Year’s reception in the White House, the 
Minister from Hawaii, who at that time was Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps, died of heart disease while making his 
way toward President Arthur. 

President Garfield, it will be remembered, though much 
of his last illness was endured at the Executive Mansion, 
did not die there, but passed the closing hours of his life at 
Elberon, New Jersey. 

Colonel Ellsworth, the hero of early war days, lay in 
State in the Blue Room on the morning of May 25, 186, 
and services were held there in the presence of one of the 
most distinguished gatherings ever assembled in the apart. 
ment. A more notable funeral in the same historic parlor 
was that of the victims of the explosion of the big gun on 
board the Princeton, near Alexandria, Virginia, February 
28, 1844. These included ay | Upshur and the Hon, 
David Gardiner, of New York. President Tyler himself 
only escaped through the circumstance that, being then 
much attached to Mr. Gardiner’s daughter, he 
to listen to her singing in the cabin. He married the 
young lady on June 26 of the same year. The ceremony 
was performed in New York. 

During President Benjamin Harrison’s administration 
the house of Mr. Tracy, his Secretary of the Navy, was 
burned, and Mrs. Tracy and Miss Tracy lost their lives, 
The funeral services were held in the East Room of the 
White House, an apartment which later was the scene of 
the last ceremonies for Mrs. Benjamin Harrison. 


ax 


But One President Married There 


T* most notable wes celebrated at the White 

House was that of Nellie Grant, who was married 
May 21, 1874, to a young Englishman, Algernon Charles 
Frederic Sartoris. She had met him on a steamer comi 
back from England, and it was understood that President 
Grant did not approve of the match at first, partly because 
his daughter was only nineteen years old. The ceremony 
was performed at 11 A. M. in the East Room. 

A breakfast was served in the State dining-room, 
Fewer than two hundred guests were invited, the list 
comprising chiefly members of the family, distinguished 
civil officials, officers of high rank in the Army oan Navy, 
and a dozen or so of the diplomats. The value of 
wedding gifts was estimated at sixty thousand dollars, 

The any 4 White House wedding in which the Chief 
Executive has taken the bridegroom’s part was celebrated 
June 2, 1886, when President Grover Cleveland married 
Frances Folsom, the daughter of his former law partner. 
Only a few relatives and notable personages were asked. 
There was a singular absence of pomp and display, though 
a Presidential salute was fired at the Washington Arsenal. 
The State apartments were adorned with flowers and 
tropical plants. The marriage ceremony was perf 
in the Blue Room. 

The first wedding at the White House was that of Miss 
Maria Monroe, the President’s daughter, in 1820. She 
married Samuel L. Gouverneur. During the Hayes 
régime Miss Lucy Platt, a niece of Mrs. Hayes, was mar- 
ried at the Executive Mansion to General Russell Hastings, 
a veteran of the Civil War. General Hastings is an intr 
mate friend of President McKinley, and during the present 
administration has been a guest at the White House. 


a 
, The Birthplace of Ten Children 


Ti only child born in the White House to a Presidentd 
the United States during his term of office is Esther 
Cleveland, who was born September ®: 1893. ‘ 

Nine other children have been born in the White 
House : Julia Dent Grant, born in the closing days of her 
grandfather’s second term ; two grandchildren of President 
Tyler; four children of Colonel Andrew  Jacksos 
Donelson, born during the Jackson administration ; 
Louise Adams, granddaughter of John Quincy Adams, 
born in 1829; James Madison Randolph, born during the 
second term of his maternal grandfather. 

It is related that when the cornerstone of the Treasuty 
building was laid Andrew Jackson was asked to 
some special memento and he complied by clipping 4 
from the head of baby Mary Donelson. When litt pal 
was christened both Houses of Congress were invited 
the ceremony took place in the East Room, the Presidest 
holding her in his arms; Van Buren stood godiather 
while Cora Livingston, daughter of the Secretary of —, 
and the belle and beauty of the administration, officiate? 
as godmother. A few years ago this same child cam 
widowed and sadd woman, to Washington — 
glad to accept a clerkship in the great Department 
cornerstone holds her sunny baby curl. 

The salary of the President is, as every one knows 
fifty thousand dollars a year. The Government pr 
him with nearly onmptaing he requires, — 
clothing and equipages. It supplies him with a 
house, a butler and a housekeeper; a stable 
groom ; conservatories filled with flowers, and 
to take care of them. Lights, fuel, repairs and a 
and one incidentals which eat up an ordif 
income are paid for by Uncle Sam. The P 
man is on the Government pay-roll as a skilled 
the services of skilled cost him at 
His carriages and horses he himself, a is 
beginning of his administration. — Usually the Preside 
four horses and as many carriages. Sat 
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HE big road that led by the weather- 
beaten log house of Farmer Bugford 
was deep in dust, and the hot, 
grayish powder rose like little puffs 
of smoke as a miniature whirlwind 
danced playfully along the lane. 
The hollyhocks that grew in front 
of the house were gray with the 
dust ; so were the lilacs and mari- 
golds ; so were the patches of rank- 
smelling dog-fennel that skirted the 
road, and the tall jimsons that 
stood in the corners of the fence 
were coated with the universal 
mantle of gray; their white and 
purple cups, defiled with it, hun 

faint and wilted, like inverted goblets, as the hot win 

stirred their bending leaves. Even the clothes which Mrs. 

Bugford had hung on the line to dry were not free from it, 

and it lay thick on a small, shabby figure that came slowly 

up the winding lane —on the torn straw hat, on the patched 
and dilapidated garments, and on the little bundle tied up 
in a faded cotton handkerchief. 

Mrs. Bugford, who had come on to the front porch to 
get a breath of fresh air, did not see the figure in the road. 
She only saw the dust on the clothes on the line, and the 
little cloud which the whirlwind swept into the yard. She 
was out of humor with everything in general, and with the 
ravaging dust in particular. It was unfortunate that the 
shabby, dust-covered figure that came up the road should 
arrive at that time. But Joey Skinner was ignorant of all 
this, else he might have deferred his coming. 

Joey was small for a boy of eight, and his timidity had 
been the subject of much remark among the inmates of 
the poor-house, where he had lived for the past six 
months. Even the matron had not failed to observe this 
trait in Joey, especially when he had never ventured to 
ask for a second cup of milk—something so unusual that 
even a matron of a poor-farm could not overlook it. 


or 


It was not surprising, then, that a boy of Joey’s shrink- 
ing nature should feel reluctant to meet the stern-faced 
Mrs. Bugford. 

‘* I can’t bear the idee of éne of my blood kin bein’ on 
charity,’ his aunt had said to the matron, ‘‘ an’ Solomon 
an’ I have decided to take him; but, as you know, it’s a 
big risk to run—this takin’ of a child whose father was a 
no-’count, shiftless drunkard.”’ 

‘* Joey isn’t so dreadfully bad,’’ said the matron. ‘‘ I 
can’t say that he has given me any more trouble than the 
others. If he wasn’t so timid I shouldn’t have much fault 
to find with him, but he’s so thin-skinned that it almost 





breaks his heart to be scolded.’’ 


** Oh, I'll soon bring him out of that!’’ declared Mrs. 
Bugford. ‘‘ He’s bin sp’ilt, that’s what’s the matter with 
him. You can send him over as soon as he’s good an’ 
well of the measles—when there won’t be any danger of 
givin’ ’em to my own children.”’ 

The poor-farm was half a mile from the Bugford home, 
and when the time came for Joey to go the matron went 
pest of the way with him and pointed out the house on the 

ill. Then she stood watching the shabby little figure 
moving up the long slope. Her hard features softened as 
she watched him, and with a sudden impulse she hurried 
forward, caught him in her arms and pressed a kiss upon 
his thin cheek. Joey clung to her for a moment, trembling 
and startled at the unexpected caress. Perhaps it was 
some dim remembrance of his mother that caused the two 
big tears to wash the dust from his cheeks as he trudged on. 

hen almost oeperse the Bugford farmhouse he 
stopped under the big hackberry that grew in the lane. 
His timidity caused him to shrink from the ordeal of pre- 
senting himself to his aunt. The hollyhocks hid the 
woman on the porch from view, and, throwing his bundle 
on the ground, he stood looking at the wooded hills of the 
Ozarks, that rose in terraces, gashed deeply here and 
there by rain-washed gullies—sanguinary stripes that 
looked like scars on the clayey landscape. 

In the hackberry, overhead, a rain-crow croaked dis- 
mally, and down along the worm fence a sedate little 
brown quail led her brood. 

Joey stood Nagao. them. bg | seemed the embddi- 
ment of happiness and freedom. e half wished that he 
might live in the fields and woods as they lived—that he 
might enjoy their wild, free life under the open sky. 

e was startled by a sudden rush of wings. There was 
a quick flash of broad, speckled pinions, and then a great 
chicken-hawk rose high in the air, carrying in its bined 
stained talons the vive od of the helpless boone. The little 
quails fled, panic-stricken, to cover, their plaintive cries 
trilling up from the dust-laden weeds. 


or 


Joey was shocked by the incident. A sudden fear 
assailed him lest it might have been sent as a warning 
to him for his sinful wish a moment before. What if he 
had been the cause of their distress and bereavement? It 
hurt him to think about it. What would become of the 
little birds? Did birds have poor-farms where motherless 
broods were sent? These thoughts came to his mind. 

A “> ~~ voice came from the yard as the stout 
figure of Mrs. Bugford came from behind the hollyhocks. 

‘* Sakes alive! is that you, Joey Skinner?’’ she cried, 
gazing severely at the boy. 

‘* Yes-sum !’’ responded Joey. 

‘* What in the name of goodness are you doin’, skulkin’ 
= there—not runnin’ away, I hope ?”’ she said. 

‘‘T reckon he’s come over ter stay,’’ broke in Mr. 
Bugford, who had followed his wife to the gate. ‘‘ I seed 
the matron as I driv past the poor-farm yisterday, an’ she 
sed she might send him over terday.”’ 

‘* jist you keep still, Solomon!’’ interposed Mrs. 
Bugtord sharply, as she led Joey to a seat on the porch. 
** You'd sp’il any child if you had your way. Now, Joey,” 


turning to the boy, ‘‘ you set right here till I git through 
with you. So you have come to live with your aunt, have 
you?’”’ 

** Yes-sum,’’ was the reply. 

‘*You know, I s’pose,’’ she went on impressively, 
‘* that you ort to be powerful glad that your aunt is goin’ 
to let you live with her?’’ 

‘* Yes—sum,”’ said Joey doubtfully. 

‘* That’s right. It’s a great sacrifice Solomon an’ me is 
meckin’ to take you to raise — right among our own chil- 
dren, too, an’ you the child of that shiftless drunkard, Jim 
Skinner.”’ a 

Solomon cleared his throat and glanced at his wife. 

‘*T reckon it ain’t hardly fair ter be throwin’ up the 
boy’s dad ter him,” he said meekly. 

** Not another word, Solomon Bugford !’’ exclaimed his 
wife. ‘‘A pretty mess you’d meck of raisin’ a child! 
The next thing you'll be takin’ sides with the boy ag’in 
me. It would be just like you !”’ 


ox 


Joey sat in terrified silence, fearing that the wrath of the 
woman might burst upon his head at any moment. 

Solomon did not reply to his wife’s sharp words of 
reproof, but thrust a piece of tobacco into his mouth and 
sat chewing in silence. 

Mrs. Bugford took up the bundle that Joey had brought 
—a faded cotton handkerchief tied about a few poor 
articles of wearing appere, in which were wrapped some 
old toys, a top and a big glass marble—and after assur- 
ing herself that it contained nothing else she carried it 
into the house. 

When she returned she found that Joey had crept to his 
uncle’s side. Solomon lifted his hand caressingly and 
pushed back the brown locks from the boy’s pale forehead. 

‘* Don’t you meck a fool of yourself, Solomon 
Bugford!’’ snapped his wife. ‘‘ If you are goin’ to begin 
to sp’il the boy a’ready I’ll send him right back to the 
poor-farm. Come here, Joey!’’ she added. ‘‘ Sakes 
alive ! what has the child got in his pocket ?”’ 

She thrust her hand into Joey’s pocket and drew forth 
a ball of string, an old barlow knife and—a large piece 
of tobacco ! 

She sank down upon the bench with a look upon her 
face that made Joey tremble violently. Then she held up 
the piece of tobacco to view. 

‘* Do you see this, Solomon ?”’ she fairly gasped. 

‘*T reckon I do. What is it—an infernal meechene?’’ 

‘* None of your foolishness, Solomon Bugford; this 
ain’t no time for sich. I found this piece of tobacker in 
this child’s pocket. Think of it, an’ him only eight! 
Almost a babe an’ chawin’ tobacker! What did I tell you 
about takin’ Jim Skinner’s child to bring up? Like father, 
like son! It’s jist one step from tobacker to drinkin’, an’ 
one step from drinkin’ to the gallus. Joey Skinner, have 
you got any of that stuff in your mouth ?’”’ 

2 oe dunno,’’ stammered Joey, trembling violently. 

‘* You don’t know?’’ gasped his aunt. ‘‘ What did I 
ask you ?”’ 

‘* Ast me if I had any in my mouth.” 

** Any what?”’ 

** Gallus !’’ sobbed Joey, bursting into tears. 

‘* No, I didn’t. I said tobacker. Has the boy gone 
crazy? Have you got any tobacker in your mouth ?”’ 

‘* No—’m,”’ sobbed Joey; ‘*‘ I——”’ 

‘* That willdo. I don’t want no talkin’ back. Can you 
remember that ?’’ 

** Yes-sum.”’ 

‘* Then come right away an’ git the dust washed off 
your face. You are a sight to be seen.” 


or 


She led him through the front room toward the kitchen, 
and, stopping, she placed the piece of tobacco on the man- 
tel over the fireplace. 

** I’m goin’ to put it up there,’’ she said, ‘‘ an’ if you offer 
to touch it I’ll skin you alive! Do you understand?” 

‘* Yes-sum,’’ blubbered Joey. 

When the boy had been washed she made him sit ona 
bench under the shed while she went out and sat on the 
front porch. 

‘*1 do wonder what the world is comin’ to,’’ she 
remarked, ‘‘ when the very babes are usin’ tobacker. 
I was readin’ in a book the other day that it destroys the 
nerves an’ mecks ijiuts of people that use it.”’ 

Solomon leaned over and sat looking at a bumblebee 
that was prmseane.| on a hollyhock. 

‘* I’ve chawed ’er a good whi.z,’’ he observed, ‘‘ but I 
reckon she hain’t hurt me a bit.’’ 

‘* Of course not; nothin’ ain’t goin’ to hurt a born 


_ijiut !’’ snapped his wife. ‘‘ I don’t want you to be havin’ 


se talk before the boy. It would be the ruinashun of 
im.” : 


' Joey would have found life on the Bugford farm much 


happier had he not stood in such dread of the wrath of his 
aunt. Once she caught him gazing longingly at the piece 
of tobacco on the mantel, and her wrath flamed up. 

‘* If you ever dare to touch it,’’ she cried, ‘‘ I’ll switch 
you till you won’t forgit it as long as you live.”’ 

It was nearly a week later. Joey had been at work 
pulling pursley for the hogs. The evening had been 
intensely sultry. It was dusk when he carried his last load 
to the hog-pen and crept into the house. His shabby gar- 
ments were wet with the early dew. His temples throbbed, 
and a feeling of loneliness beset him as he found himself 


alone in the house. Something caused him to glance in 
the direction of the mantel. He got upon a chair and 
stood looking longingly at the piece of tobacco lying there 
in the dim twilight that came through the western window, 
He did not hear his aunt’s steps on the porch, nor was he 
aware of her presence till she seized him and pulled him 
with a sudden jerk from the chair. 

He was too terrified to speak, and only uttered a little 
sob of mortal terror. She pushed him into a chair and 
stood before him white with anger. 

‘* You remember what I told you,”’ she said, ‘‘ an’ now 
you are goin’ to ketch it!” 

‘* |—never touched it,” stammered Joey, shaking from 
head to foot. 

** Not another word ! i wait till I git a good peach 
tree switch!’’ And she hurried out at the door. 

When she returned ae y was gone. Seized with a feel- 
ing of awful fear he ad fled from the house, across the 
yard and into the high corn. The blades struck him 
sharply in the face as he ran, but he did not pause. The 
gathering darkness lay thick about him, and from the 

loom strange sounds smote upon his ear, but terror 
impelled him onward. 

He did not stop till he reached the back of the field, 
Then he stopped in the deep shadows of the corn, close by 
the road, panting for breath. He listened, but could hear 
no sounds of pursuit. The night was palpitating with 
myriad sounds. The plaintive notes of the whippoorwill 
came from the dark woods ; the crickets chirruped inces- 
santly, mingling their sharp rattle with the monotonous 
murmur of the wind through the bladed corn. Above all 
these Joey could hear the beating of his own heart. He 
had not thought of whither he should go. But he could 
never go back to his aunt’s. Of this he was sure. He 
wondered if he could live out in the fields and woods as the 
birds did. He shrank from the darkness and loneliness of 
it. No, he could not stay there. A sudden thought came 
to him. He would go back to the poor-farm. Mrs, 
Merton, the matron, had been kind to him after a fashion, 
and—she had kissed him when he was leaving. The 
remembrance of it brought a mist before his eyes. Yes, he 
would go back to her and ask her to let him stay. 


ox 


He climbed over the high rail fence and stood in the bi 
road that led to the poor-farm. There was a little pal 
of light along the crest of a distant hill, and as it widened a 

oint of the red moon appeared in its midst. As it rose its 
lesan sent long, grotesque shadows into the lane. To 
Joey’s excited fancy these resolved themselves into men- 
acing forms that started up from every clump of sumachs 
that skirted the road. 

Far away, on the next hill, he could see the lights of the 
poor-house. Toward these he ran. His heart beat 
violently. His temples throbbed, and there was a sharp 
pain in his side. He stopped exhausted in the hollow, 
and as he did so a sort of faintness seized him and he sank 
down among the dewy grass. 

There they found him the next day, limp and uncon- 
scious. He was taken to his aunt’s home, but it brought 
no terror to him now. He did not know. It was pneu- 
monia, the doctor said, something easily brought on when 
one is recovering from the measles, and he gave but little 
hope of the child’s recovery. 

Joey was placed on a cot in the front room, and Solomon 
remained constantly by his side. 

‘* T had no idee he'd take it so hard as to go an’ run off,” 
Mrs. 7 said remorsefully. ‘‘ Mebby I was too hard 
on him, but I meant it fer the best.”? 

When she had gone out Solomon walked the floor, a 
troubled look upon his face. Joey lay with closed eyes, 
but now, as he opened them, there was the light of con- 
sciousness in them for the first time since he had been 
taken sick, but it was only the flickering gleam that comes 
to the spark before it is extinguished. 

Solomon saw it and knelt by the cot. He bent and 
pressed his bearded lips to the pallid cheek. 

‘*T wouldn’t ’a’ done it if I’d ’a’ had my way, Joey,” he 
said in a husky whisper. ‘‘ I mean the takin’ uv yer tet- 
backer. I hain’t teched mine sence ; hain’t chawed a bit 
sence she tuck it from ye ; I couldn’t bear ter ——”’ 

He got up, took something from the mantel and brought 
it and placed it in Joey’s hand. 

‘* Thar’s yer terbacker, Joey,’’ he said tenderly, “ an ef 
ery —" ; 

he pallid hand closed over it, but the next instant 4 
sudden look of fear came over the face of the boy. 

‘* She told me I mustn’t,’’ he said in a faint whisper. 

‘* Never mind that ; ] say ye shall,’’ said Solomon in 4 
choking voice. ‘‘ Yes, Joey, ye’re goin’ ter have yer tef 
backer. That’s all I ken do fer ye now. I war too big@ 
coward ter speak out, but the one who tries ter take it from 
ye must walk over me!”’ 

The little hand closed about the brown piece of tobacco, 
and he lay with it on his breast. And thus he died. 


or 


Mrs. Merton came over from the poor-farm when she 
learned of Joey’s death, and brought a great wrea 
white flowers to lay on the coffin. i 

Solomon was sitting by the still, white form when § 
came in with Mrs. Bugford. 

‘* He was the strangest child 1 ever knew,” Mrs. Merton 
was saying. ‘‘ He loved his father so. It was touching 1 
see it. Poor child! his father left him nothing —omy = 
barlow knife and a piece of tobacco, and the boy clung 
these. He loved them because they had been his fa F 
and when I wanted to put them away for him he crie¢ as! 
his heart would break, so’ I let him carry them ™ 

ket. Pure, sweet face,’’ she added, bending over 
coffin, while the tears ran down her cheeks. ‘ag by 

Mrs. Bugford uttered a half-stifled sob, and kneeling 
the still form pressed a kiss on the pallid lips — the first 
had ever given him. 2 

But Joey did not know. 
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ERTAINLY in no other instance in this coun- 
try has a clergyman of any creed been to 
any city what Phillips Brooks was to 
Boston. One who has not come in con- 
tact with Boston people of all ages, 
classes and conditions cannot realize 
what this relationship was. During the 
many years that he was rector of Trinit 
Church his congregations were composed of men of all 
beliefs and no belief, drawn thither by his matchless elo- 
quence and great wisdom, and above all by his remarkable 
knowledge of the human passions and his interpretation 
of divine living. After he became Bishop he was referred 
to by members of all denominations as ‘‘ our Bishop.’’ 
When in trouble and adversity men and women sought 
this man, and they were never refused an audience, nor 
did they go away uncomforted. He once got up in the 
middle A the night to go to the bedside of a dying 
negro who expressed to the hospital attendant his desire 
to see Doctor Brooks. 

If there were a project, public or private, the commenda- 
tion of Phillips Brooks assured its success. In matters 
civil and social, as well as religious, he was looked up to 
and respected by every one. 

So it is no wonder that his funeral was such a one as 
Boston had never before known. Scores of the great 
business houses in the city were closed. Vast Trinity 
would hold but a small part of the crowds. Two 
other churches of different denominations in Copley 
Square were opened, and memorial services held in 
them at the same hour. Even then no fewer than ten 
thousand persons gathered in the Square. In the 
history of men and cities there have been few more 
touching scenes than that which took place when the 
casket, borne on the shoulders of twelve sturdy 
Harvard men, was lowered on the church steps 
while a short service was said. There was not in 
that great crowd one single being who did not feel 
the loss of a friend. To-day there is no name in 
Boston that appeals to them as that of Phillips Brooks. 


ox 


HE late Rev. William Henry Brooks, who was not 
related to the Bishop, but served as his private 
secretary during his Bishopric, loved to tell how cour- 
teous the Bishop was. Having notified him of his 
appointment as secretary, Doctor Brooks showed him 
the room that was to be his, and said: ‘‘I should like 
to have you enter on your duties the morning after my 
consecration. This is your room. Get what you want.’’ 

When Mr. Brooks went to him with his account at the 
end of the first quarter the Bishop said, ‘‘ I don’t want to 
see your account.”’ 

“ But, Bishop, I have taken pains in making it out and 
I would be pleased to have you look over it,’’ said the 
secretary. 

That was another thing. The Bishop not only looked 
over the papers, but took time to add every column of 
figures, though he was surrounded with work at the time. 
Such courteous consideration does not always go hand in 
hand with greatness. 

Bishop Brooks’s popularity as a man was, peshepe, 
never more fully shown than at the city’s memorial service, 
held shortly after his death. A Roman Catholic priest 
ofiered the prayer, a Unitarian read some verses, and a 
member of the Episcopal church delivered the address. 


or 


UNtiL he was made a Bishop Phillips Brooks never had a 
'_. Private secretary, though long before that time his 
daily mail reached such proportions that one might have 
n kept busy answering the letters. They came from all 
Over the world and related to nearly every subject in the 
amut of human thought. They were all answered by 
or Brooks himself and never on postal cards. That 
Was one of his peculiarities. He thought it next to an 
insult to send any one a postal card, and he never did so. 
© answers he wrote were always cordial and courteous, 
and contained the information or counsel desired, if 
ich were in his power to 
give. A man in Cambridge 
once wrote asking him if it 
Were right to play chess. 
€ showed the letter to a 
clergyman living in Cam- 
© and asked for infor- 
Mation about his corre- 
Spondent. 
He is a poor, old 
ek,’ answered his 
9 i ae you’d goo 
e letter in the 
Waste-basket.’’ 
T will not,’’ said the 
: - “* He has-_written 
©ourteous letter and I will 
Ma courteous answer.’’ 
to he op Brooks refused 
ve stated office hours. 
mee, when his secre- 
Suggested the idea, 
: f the Dg a 
of work the Bisho 
always had before him, “4 
Promptly said: 


‘* No, indeed. Suppose I should adopt regular hours 
during which to receive callers, and a clergyman or layman 
from out of town, who did not know what those Loe 
were, came here at some other time to see me. He would 
have to go away disappointed and perhaps lose much 
valuable time. My office hours are any time that people 
come.”’ 

Yet even when receiving visitors he accomplished much 
other work. The sexton of Trinity Church says that dur- 
ing Doctor Brooks’s rectorship, on the afternoons when he 
was at the church he would write and prepare for mailing 
ten or twelve letters, while he received and advised, or 
comforted or helped twice that number of visitors. In 
spite of this tremendous pressure of correspondence he 
always wrote in a hand that was as clear as it was bold. 
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THE RIGHT REVEREND PHILLIPS BROOKS 
One of the last and best photographs of the Bishop, showing him in 
the library of his house in Clarendon Street 


EFORE he was made Bishop Doctor Brooks was a very 
busy man. After his consecration he was perhaps the 
busiest man in Boston. At one time early in the year a 
clergyman called to invite him to some function. The 
Bishop said he had an engagement for the date mentioned. 
‘* How would it be if I could postpone it a week?’’ 
asked the clergyman. 
‘* Quite the same, I fear,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘ since I’m 
engaged every single night until June 1.’’ 
These engagements included many episcopal visitations. 
He was once heard to say: ‘‘ I should like to live five 
hundred years, but I am glad I was born just when I 
was. These boys at college now can never know the 
delight of reading a new poem by Tennyson, or Browning, 
or Lowell, fresh from the poet’s hand. It is the nearest 





FUNERAL OF BISHOP BROOKS FROM TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON 


Two other churches in the neighborhood also were opened, and in them impressive memorial services were held at the same time, while 
thousands of mourners crowded Copley Square for several hours 
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Presented in a Budget of Short Stories Told by the Bishop’s Closest Friends, and Most of Them Published Now for the First Time 


thing to hearing them sing it. There are no more ts, 
and no incentive to read poetry, such as we had, and 
consequently they do not read it at all.’”’ It has been 
said by one who knew him well that Milton’s prose and 
Tennyson’s poetry were the most formative influences 
on Phillips Grooke’s style. He was especially fond of 
Tennyson. 

Though always burdened with matters of great impor- 
tance his constant care for little things was one of his 
strongest characteristics. Before sailing for Europe once 
he noticed that one of the brass coils in the immense cen- 
tral chandelier in Trinity Church had become loosened in 
some way. He intended speaking of it before he left, but 
was so occupied with other things that he soon forgot all 
about it. 

After the sea voyage began he remembered it, how- 
ever, and it must have worried him much, for in the first 
lot of letters he posted after landing was one to his senior 
warden which was devoted almost entirely to the chande- 
lier. He said the thought of its not being repaired had 
caused him great uneasiness of mind, for he knew that one 
of the vestrymen sat directly underneath the loosened and 
dangerous coil. 

‘* And so soon as you receive this,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I will 
shift the reanoneieliae for our vestryman’s head to you.”’ 

Very few days passed after the receipt of this letter 
before the chandelier was repaired. 


Ox 


AFTER his episcopal elevation Bishop Brooks became 
a veritable father to the clergy in his diocese. 
Though a broad churchman himself and one who 
cared ‘little for form and ceremony, he showed not 
the slightest trace of partisanship among those under 
jurisdiction. His private secretary once said to 

im : 

‘* Bishop, I think you are favored in having such 
good clergy in your diocese.”’ 

Ki Yes, indeed,’’ he answered, ‘‘ they are all good 

ys.”’ . 

For thirteen years prior to his death Bishop Brooks 
attended the Thanksgiving dinner of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, and preached a New 
Year’s sermon to the members of the Union in their 
auditorium on the evening of the first Sunday in 

January. At the Thanksgiving dinners he was the 

uest of honor, and he always delivered an address to 
the young men at the close of the meal, These 
addresses and sermons were full of thoughts especially 
applicable to men. For example, in his New Year's 
sermon in 1886 he said: ‘‘No man can be a Christian 
and an American, and not be an optimist.’”’ 

And on January 1, 1893, three weeks before he died, he 
thus eulogized character, and what he said on that occa- 
sion never will be forgotten by the hundreds of.young men 
who eagerly listened to his words: ‘‘ When I stand by the 
body of a man who has died, the question is not how much 
money has he left, but what character has he left? Char- 
acter, and character only, is the thing that is eternally pow- 
—. in this world. Character is the divinest thing on 
earth,”’ 

On his first episcopal visitation to a town near Boston 
Bishop Brooks was entertained at the home of a 
wealthy parishioner whose little girl had never seen a 
** real Bisho .”’ Like many children she imagined them a 
superior order of beings, entirely different in every wa 
from men in general. The Bishop was not to arrive until 
late in the evening, however, and, greatly to her disap- 
pointment, her mother sent her to bed long before the 
distinguished guest came. 

When the Bishop did come and had been shown to his 
room he discovered therein, perched on a chair near the 
door, the little girl’s biggest doll. She.was determined to 
have a part in eee him, if only by proxy, and the 
great preacher was deeply touched. The next morning 
after breakfast he was missed. His continued absence 
caused a search to be instituted. Peals of laughter from 
the nursery furnished a clew. The door was opened and 
there, on one side of a stool, the big Bishop was seated, 
Turkish fashion, on the 
floor, and on the other side 
the little girl. They were 
playing ‘*‘ tea.”’ 


ox 


ISHOP BROOKS was much 
attached to children 
and had many familiar 
acquaintances among them. 
In one family whom he 
sometimes visited there 
were four children, and they 
loved to gather around him, 
the younger two sitting one 
on each knee and the older 
two leaning one on each 
shoulder. He would talk 
with them in this position 
for a long time, entering into 
all their childish affairs 
apparently with no less 
interest than was shown 
by the children. On one 
occasion a little girl, per- 
haps twelve years old, was 
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telling him of some childish grievance and concluded her 
story with the words, ‘* It made me real cross.”’ 

‘* Cross,’’ exclaimed the Bishop, ‘‘ why, C——, I didn’t 
suppose you were ever cross.”’ 

‘* Wouldn’t you be cross,’’ replied the child, ‘‘ if any- 
body had tree*ed you so?’’ 

‘*] don’t know whether I would or not,’’ said the 
Bishop ; ‘‘ perhaps I should if it would do any good. Did 
it make you feel any better ?’’ 

‘* No,” said the girl. 

‘* Did it make anybody feel any better ?’’ 

‘* No,’’ came the answer again, hesitatingly. 

‘* Then,”’ answered the Bishop, ‘‘ I don’t see any sense 
at all in being cross, and wouldn’t be again if I were you.”’ 

A little boy six or eight years old was much attached to 
Doctor Brooks, and when he was asked on Sunday morn- 
ings if he were going to church he always answered by 
inquiring if he might go to Mr. Brooks’s room after the 
service. If answered ‘‘ yes” he willingly went and sat 
through the services in order to enjoy the few moments 
afterward when he sat upon Mr. Brooks’s knee. 


or 


Remembered When He was a Boy 


LITTLE boy in the neighborhood of Bishop Brooks’s 
home in Boston was one day mischievously ringing 
door-bells and running away before the doors were opened. 
In pursuit of this amusement he ran up the steps of the 
Bishop's residence and the Bishop, happening to be in the 
hall ready to go out, opened the door quickly, before the 
boy had turned to descend the steps. 

The child was so startled by the sudden appearance of 
the good man, who had a kindly smile for all children, 
that he ejaculated : ‘‘ Why, Phi’ps Brooks! Do you live 
here?’’ In spite of the misdemeanor the Bishop could not 
find it in his heart to scold the little fellow, but told the 
story with appreciation. He, also, had been a boy. 

Before going abroad one time Doctor Brooks called at 
the home of a friend whose little girl was a favorite of 
his. As he said good-by he turned to the child and 
laughingly said : ‘‘ I’m going to England. Have you any 
message to send the Queen ?”’ 

Though fond of music —in that he enjoyed melody with- 
out particular regard to technical merit, and preterably 
the voice— Doctor Brooks could not carry a tune. He 
always joined in the singing, and to all appearances did 
his full part in the chorus. But if all the others had sud- 
denly ceased singing they would have heard the words 
sung in a monotone —a sort of recitative. At the begin- 
ning of a hymn he took a certain note and did not change 
his voice to the end. 

Bishop Brooks was an inveterate smoker. From 
breakfast until bedtime he was rarely without his pipe 
or a cigar, except when eating. He was a hearty eater 
and, though not an epicure, was fond of choice food. 
He rose about seven o’clock. By eight he had finished 
his breakfast and was in his library. He rarely retired 
before midnight. 

The sight of a scrap of paper in the yard around Trinity 
Church would cause its famous rector no end of worry. 
He would at once send for the sexton. 

‘* Mr. Chester,’’ he would say, ‘‘ I wish you would have 
those pieces of paper removed from the lawn.’’ 

The sexton would send his boy out as requested. But, 
located as it is, Trinity Church yard would soon catch 
more papers. Then the sexton would be sent for again. 

Doctor Brooks was calling on some of his poorer 
parishioners one day and found one woman lookin 
very tired and miserable, with several little children an 
one small baby under her care. He told her she ought to 

o out and take a walk with the older children, the day 

ing a beautiful one. She replied that she had no one 
with whom she could leave the baby. ‘‘ Leave it with 
me,’’ answered Doctor Brooks. And he remained with 
the baby until the woman returned, brighter and better for 
the breath of fresh air she had obtained. 


an 
He Also Had His Disappointments 


T° HIS friends this great preacher sometimes confessed 
disappointments in his work. Once he said to a 
brother clergyman: ‘‘I don’t suppose there ever was 
such a wretched sermon preached on this footstool as was 
proached in Trinity Church yesterday morning. I don’t 
now what I shall do when they find me out.” Then his 
manner changed and he laughingly went on: ‘‘ | wonder 
how I could make my living? I wonder if one of the big 
department stores would give me a position? I dare say 
it would, but I don’t suppose I could keep it a week.”’ 

Just then the door rang and he was instantly alert 
and ready, for some one had come whom he could serve. 
He was seldom despondent, for he was an optimist. 

This remarkable man never seemed to realize his own 
greatness. At the General Convention of 1892, held in 
Baltimore, he was asked to deliver an address at a meet- 
ing, the object of which was to provide a fund to 
buy books for poor clergymen. It was a very hot even- 
ing, but the church where the meeting convened was, 
of course, crowded. After it was 
over, and as he walked away with 
a friend, he remarked, with the most 
innocent surprise: ‘‘ I was amazed 
to see such an audience on a night 
like this, and for such an object. I 
wonder what they could have been 
attracted by! How strange it is!’’ 

Once a friend spoke plainly to 
the Bishop about how the calls of 
those who wanted help and coun- 
sel took up his time and exhausted 
his strength. He replied emphati- 
cally: ‘‘God save that day when 
they won’t come to me.”’ 

A very little boy, who lived with 
his parents in a small town in 
Massachusetts, one day went to his 
mother with one of those profound 
questions which children produce in 
such endless succession. It was 
about religion, and, without thinking, 
the mother turned it off by saying: 
**Write to Phillips Brooks about it.’’ 

The boy did write to Doctor 
Brooks, and a few days later he re- 
ceived an answer giving the desired : 
information in the simplest, most 
courteous manner. 
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Amazed the French Bath Master 


HERE was a story many times told, but entirely without 
foundation, to the effect that an English lecturer once 
informed his hearers that the men of America were smaller 
in size than Englishmen, and asked any Americans who 
might be present to rise in confirmation of his statement, 
whereupon Doctor Brooks and two other Americans of 
equally imposing stature rose in different parts of the hall. 
This story had no foundation, but it is true that Doctor 
Brooks was once traveling in the south of France with 
another Bishop of the Episcopal Church somewhat sur- 
passing Doctor Brooks himself in size, and another man 
equally large. The three men went one after another to 
the proprietor of a little bathing establishment, and with 
serious faces asked to be fitted to bathing suits. The 
surprise of the proprietor by the time the third gigantic 
man appeared can readily be imagined. 
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A LETTER FROM BISHOP BROOKS 


He wrote a clear, round hand, and his letters were always 
most cordial in tone 


When the Bishop was once told by his private secretary 
that his episcopal duties left him no time for himself he 
said: ‘* [have plenty of time to myself.’’ 

‘* When and where?’’ asked the secretary. 

‘* In the railroad cars,’’ answered the Bishop. 


aX 


His Humorous Denial of a Funny Story 


MONG the stories which found their way into the news- 
papers was one to the effect that a boy was said to 
have carried some kittens to Doctor Brooks and offered 
them for sale on the ground that they were Episcopal 
kittens. Doctor Brooks was said to have declined to 
make the purchase, and a few days afterward he was in 
company with a Unitarian clergyman when the same boy 
offered the kittens to the Unitarian, saying that they were 
Unitarian kittens. Doctor Brooks asked the boy if they 
were not the same kittens which had been offered to him a 
few days before as Episcopal kittens. The boy answered: 
‘* Yes, but they have since then got their eyes opened.’’ 

Two little girls read this story and wrote to Doctor 
Brooks asking him if it were true. He replied that the 
story was not true, but that it was not the fault of the kittens. 

While at Harvard young Brooks was walking in the 
yard one day with a professor, who asked him what he 
intended making of himself. 

‘* T am thinking of the ministry,’’ answered the youth. 

‘* Then banish such thoughts,’”’ said the professor ear- 
nestly. ‘* Your manner of speech would forever bar you 
from being successful in that calling.’’ 

Many years later, when Phillips Brooks was one of the 
world’s great pulpit orators, the most expert stenographer 
in England took down one of his sermons, and said : 

‘* Any stenographer who thinks he has conquered fast 
talkers should try Phillips Brooks.”’ 





BISHOP BROOKS’S GRAVE IN MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY 


Thousands visit the grave of Bishop Brooks in the beautiful Cambridge Cemetery every year. It is never 


without flowers, the offerings of these loving pilgrims 





Phillips Brooks was a generous man. He counted it g 
privilege to give as much as he was able toward apn 
worthy cause, and few appeals made to him went unap. 
swered. As one of his closest friends has said of him. 
‘* He had the Good Samaritan’s way of overdoing it « 
covering that day’s call and the next day’s, too.”’ ’ 

Once a young man applied to him foraloan. The reply 
was double the sum asked for, and with it the Scripture 
quotation : 


*** Be content, take two talents.’ 
** PHILLIPS BROoks.” 


In a letter to a friend, suggesting a trip to Europe, he 
wrote : ‘‘ I don’t think the expense would be greatly over 
five hundred dollars. If you felt you could afford that | 
should be more than glad to be responsible for anything 
over that which the journey might cost.’’ 

The cost of the trip was ‘* over that’’ in double the sum 
and Doctor Brooks paid the difference willingly. , 

After the death of Bishop Brooks it was currently 
reported that he had left a large fortune. Probably the 
general feeling of those who read the story was expressed 
by a gentleman who inquired of one of Doctor Brooks's 
friends as to its truth. On receiving a denial he expressed 
satisfaction, saying that no one better deserved to be rich 
but somehow it did not seem quite in keeping with the 
popular conception of the Bishop’s character. 

Those who knew the Bishop well knew that there were 
two reasons why he never could have accumulated q 
eat deal of money. In the first place he gave away 

iberally of what he had. In the second place he would 
not use the opportunities which were open to him for 
gaining money. A man once asked if Doctor Brooks 
could be induced to name terms fora lecture. The friend 
of whom the inquiry was made responded that if a con- 
gregation could be shown him made up of persons who 
wished to hear him preach he would undoubtedly go if 
he had no other engagement, and if it were the congrega- 
tion of a poor church he would also put a liberal sum of 
money in the contribution plate. if however, he should 
be asked to go and speak for money there could be no 
doubt but that he would decline at once. 


ox 
Would Have Been Famous as an Athlete 


HILE in Harvard, in the early 50’s, young Brooks was 
a general favorite among those who knew him. He 
did not shine out among his fellows as in a later day, 
however. Had the conditions of college life been the same 
then as now he might have achieved fame as an athlete, 
for he was a tower of strength. At one of the Queen’s 
Jubilees, in London, when he stood out in his splendid 
physique among Bishops and Kings in Westminster Abbey, 
a Yale man who was in the congregation could not help 
remarking to the person who stood next to him: ‘* What 
a man for ‘centre rush.’ ”’ 

He was possessed of quick wit, which came out in the 
most unexpected places sometimes, but always quietly. 
One day, alter he had become Bishop his private secretary 
was chatting with him, and the conversation turned to 
the subject of burial. 

‘* Bishop,’’ said the secretary, ‘‘ do you like the idea of 
burying persons under the chancel in a church ?”’ 

‘* No,”’ replied the Bishop in an earnest tone ; ‘‘ I don't 
like the idea of burying people anyway.”’ 

A side of Bishop Brooks’s character, perhaps unknown 
to many, was his wonderfully clear, practical nature. A 
new parish wished to start in his diocese and members of 
the committee called on the Bishop to gain his consent and 
ask his advice. Before giving either he asked the most 
practical questions as to the resources of the proposed 
parish: how much money could be guaranteed for the first 
year, and so on; and after a brief figuring he handed the 
paper to the gentlemen, saying : ‘‘ Unless you can get this 
amount promised for the first year I cannot consent to 
the plan.”’ 

The people were successful in their endeavor, and found 
later that the amount the Bishop had so quickly figured on 
as necessary for the first year’s expenses was almost 
exactly the sum required. He believed in making every 
parish do its utmost before calling on the diocese for 
aid and was exceedingly adverse to giving his consent to 
any plan that in any way might result in failure. 


Ox 


He Found the House of Bishops Dull 


SOON after Bishop Brooks’s consecration he attended 

a church convention and took his seat in the House of 
Bishdéps, instead of, as formerly, in the lower house, com- 
posed of the clergy and laity. The lower house is much 
more interesting in its debates and discussions, the upper 
house attending primarily to heavier matters and its 
being largely distributed among committees. Bishop 
Brooks had been sitting a long time during one of the se 
sions with nothing to do or say, which grated on his busy 
nature. Bishop Potter, an old friend, came across 
room to speak to him, and Bishop Brooks exclaimed: 
‘* Henry, is it always so deadly dull?”’ 

After he became Bishop he was 
sometimes asked to preach at 4 
.church which was for a time without 
arector. On the first of these oct 
sions an officer of the church, W 
was also a personal friend, gavé 
after the services a check for thesum 
which the church was accus 
to pay to had clergyman for 
ing its pulpit. 

The Bishop said it must be under 
stood that he took nothing for hi ‘is 
except the regular income @ = 

ition. _ If the church chose togive 
im the check and allow him he 
it for such purpose as he saw 
would receive it. He was tok 
the church did not wish 
come without receiving the werd 
at 


fe 


amount which it paid other 

ers, and that he was perfectly f 

liberty to make any use of # 

might wish. F oe 
he check in question was df 

afterward presented to the rere 

a small country church ; whethet 

his own use or for that of the church 

itself was never known to the 

of the story. 











THE WONDERS OF CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE JOURNAL BY W. H. HILL 


























A Century Plant in full bloom with a flower That any plant apparently as fragile as the Heliotrope can grow to the height of twenty feet 
stalk over fifty feet high. No less attractive seems almost incredible to those who are unfamiliar with the riotous growth of plant life in 
are the magnificent specimens of Palms shown California. The Heliotrope in this Pasadena garden has attained that height and is corre- 
at the back and in the foreground. spondingly rich in branches. The fragrance which it imparts cannot be described. 

















The ‘“‘ Twin Giants,’’ the largest Palms in 
California, are an object-lesson as showing to 
what heights such Palms may attain — taking 
the horseman as a basis for comparison. 


Those who love Roses cannot help looking with envious eyes upon this Rose-embowered barn in A mammoth Oak tree found growing in the vicinity of Pasadena. Its branches have a span of 
Pasadena. Such luxuriance of growth and wealth of bloom cannot be seen anywhere else except at nearly one hundred feet —a breadth at least twice its height. Some idea of its size may be gained 
the South. Even there such a prodigality of flowers as this is rare except under the most favorable from the fact that over five hundred people could be comfortably sheltered under its green roof. 


conditions. Later in the season the barn will be completely covered with Roses. 


Such trees would create astonishment if found in the East or North. 























A Tomato plant in a Pasadena garden. It is of one season’s growth A Geranium twenty feet high, grown An excellent idea of the Orange tree as grown in the great fruit gardens 
and over thirteen feet in height. To those who live in the East this in Southern California. Anything of Southern California may be formed from this illustration. It shows a 
height will seem phenomenal. Bushels of Tomatoes have been gathered more beautiful than this plant cannot healthy, well-grown specimen of an Orange tree, presumably six or seven 


from this plant. An ordinary Tomato plant is three feet in height. well be imagined. 


years old, with buds, flowers and fruit in different stages of development. 
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JOSIAH AND 1 GO AVISITIN’ 





ProToenare Gy M. &. ALLEN 


OUR SECOND VISIT 


UR next visit wuz to Cousin Cassandra 
Smith’s. I knew that her children, 
as quick as they got old enough, 
would leave the farm, and wouldn’t 
@s stay to home a day longer than they 
could help. We arrove there on a 
pleasant afternoon about six o’clock, 
and you’d thought there wuz a death 
in the family trom the way every 
winder wuz closed and curtains 
down. There wuz a big dooryard in 
front with potatoes and beans growin’ 
up to the front door, and jest a drive- 
way between, goin’ round to the back 
of the house. There wuz a double 
row of maples in front, full of dead 
limbs, and some lilocks and syringeas 
all run together. Josiah wuz for 
goin’ back. Sez he: ‘‘ They are all 
away from home, or dead.’’ 

I, knowin’ Cassandra, sez : ‘‘ Le’s try the back door.”’ 

And there we see the curtains up in the summer kitchen. 
They wuz all there, Cassandra and Elam, and the last girl 
and boy left ’em, Allison wuz seventeen and George 
nineteen. They looked mad and excited, and Cassandra 
wuz cryin’. But she stopped and let us in. They all 
seemed dretful glad to see us; they wuz jest settin’ down 
to supper and we jined ’em, though Cassandra said ‘‘ she 
felt mortified to have us eat in the kitchen, but it made 
less work, so they eat there when they had no company.”’ 


or 


Sez I: ‘‘ What is good enough for you ten or eleven 
hundred times a year is surely good enough for us once.’’ 

But the landscape and housescape wuzn’t exhileratin’ ; 
beans and potatoes and scraggly trees outside, and not a 
mite of paint on the floors or wails or ceilin’s, the last two 
smoky and dingy, and the curtains, common brown paper, 
tied with weltin’ cord. The dishes wuz coarse white 
ware, heavy enough to starid a campane, and the table- 
cloth onbleached sheetin’, and agin Cassandra apoligized. 
‘* She had ten or fifteen nice linen tablecloths,’’ she said, 
‘* but used these cotton ones ; they washed and ironed so 
much easier. And she had beautiful gold-banded china 
and a nice decorated dinner-set, but eat on these ; they 
took so much less work washin’ ’em.”’ 

And agin I sez: ‘‘ Cassandra, what is good enough for 
you three times three hundred and sixty-five times a year is 
surely good enough for us once or twice.”’ 

Well, the supper wuz good, but served in a queer way : 
everything put on the table to once. The baked potatoes 
wuz in the tin they wuz baked in; the lamb chops wuz 
on a common white dinner-plate ; the cake wuz in thick 
pieces on the platter with the big wedges of bread. The 
tea wuz Food: but didn’t taste good out of coarse white 
cups, and Cassandra and Allison had on calico wrappers, 
and Elam and George and the hired man wuz in their 
shirt-sleeves. 

After supper we went into the parlor and settin’-room, 
but the air smelt musty and mouldy. The furniture wuz 
covered with coarse brown canvas, and Cassandra said 
‘* she guessed that she wouldn’t take ’em off, it wuz so 
much work.’’ The good-lookin’ ingrain carpet wuz 
covered with strips of rag carpet to save it. The wall 
paper wuz dark and dingy, the pictures covered with blue 
mosquito nettin’, and the ile portraits of Elam’s father and 
mother, took when they lived here in splendid style, and 
the marriage and missionary certificates wuz all swathed 
in mosquito nettin’. And I felt as if I, too, wuz liable to be 
fly-blowed, and ort to have my veil spread over me. But 
bein’ strong-minded I withstood the surroundin’ atmos- 
phere and continued my observations. 

ox 

Not a flower or musical instrument or book broke the 
mournful prospect, only a big Bible bound in black leather 
and some Patent Office reports lay on a stand. AsI sot 
lookin’ round I didn’t wonder that the children had fled, 
but as I mused Cassandra sez : 

** Cousin Samantha, I wuz cryin’ when you come in, and 
I ort to tell you the cause. George and Allison are 
bound to leave the farm jest as their brothers and sisters 
did, and I can’t understand,’’ sez she, claspin’ her hands, 
‘* why my children should be so ongrateful and anxious to 
git away, when Elam and I slave ourselves to death for 

em. e made more than two thousand dollars last year 
and shall make more this year, and it is all for them, and 
to think that my boy and girl babies are goin’, too.’’ 

‘* Why don’t you try to keep ’em to home, then, 
Cassandra?” sez I. 

‘* Try!” sez she; ‘‘ why I have cried my eyes out, and 
Elam has scolded and pest for three months about it.’ 

Sez_I: ‘‘ Honey will draw flies when vinegar won’t. 
You say your money is all for the children; why don’t 
you give ‘em some now while they can enjoy it? Allison 
enjoys music ; why not get her a piano and let her learn to 
me de George loves books ; why not let him have them ? 

ey both love flowers; why not confine potatoes and 
beans to the farm and make the dooryard beautiful with 
velvety grass and flower beds? All young creatures love 
pretty clothes as well as birds enjoy their bright feathers ; 
why not let Allison and George dress like other young 
people? Their Pa is independent rich and can afford it.” 
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THE NEW HUMOROUS STORY BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


Told in Six Sketches, of Which This is the Second 


’ sé 


sez Cassandra, ‘‘ and 


‘* They dress as well as I do,’ 
don’t work so hard. The piano and books would cost 
terribly, the dooryard raises the best potatoes, and flowers 
would take their work from where it wuz needed.”’ 

** Oh, well,’’ sez I, ‘‘ if you had ruther let ’em go you 
and Elam will have plenty of money to git handkerchiefs 


to weep on.”’ 

Well, Allison and George wuz bound to go, and 
Cassandra and Elam wuz so broken-hearted she sez: ‘‘ I 
will do anything, anything to keep ’em; oh, can you, 
Samantha, help us?”’ ; 

And I sez: ‘‘ If I had my way and plertty of money I 
could keep ’em to home safe enough.’’ 

Sez Cassandra: ‘‘ There are two thousand dollars we 
saved last year; take every cent of it and use it, and all 
we’ve saved this year, over two thousand more; take 
every mite of it, only keep my children to home.’’ 

Sez I: ‘‘ A third of it is all I want, and more, too.”’ 


ox 


Now it happened queer, if it did happen, but I don’t 
spoze it did. Cassandra had a letter that night from her 
folks; her Pa had fell in the barn and broke himself to 
pieces some and wanted her and Elam to come. And 
at Cassandra’s weepin’ request, and the broken-hearted 
Elam’s, Josiah and me promised to stay a week. 

And sez Cassandra: ‘‘I give you carty blanche; do jest 
what you please, spend all the money you want if you will 
only keep my children to home.’’ 

I wuz glad to see ’em go, and commenced operations to 
once, assisted by Allison and George. We made over the 
housework to a peor. stout girl; George and the hired 
man harvested the potatoes and beans the first day. 
Allison and I opened the blinds, and with the girl’s help 
took up the carpets. After dinner Allison and I driv to 
the village and got a pretty white dress for her and a dim- 
ity one, and took ’em to a dressmaker’s, and some other 
dainty things she needed. I didn’t want to go too fur that 
way, but got enough so Cassandra could see which way 
the wind blew and her duty lay. Then we selected some 
pretty wall paper with broad, handsome borders, and hired 
a man to put it on. The parlor and settin’-room wuz 
pale, pinky color with deep borders of pink and red roses ; 
the dinin’-room soft, buff color with border of yellow and 
white daffodils. The kitchen walls and ceilin’ we had a 
light green; the strips of rag carpet we put on the two 
piazzas, and George filled some hangin’-baskets with 
graceful ferns and flowers, and some brackets filled with 
ivies and other vines wuz fastened aginst the posts and 
sides which would look handsome bimeby. 


or 


After the paintin’ and paperin’ wuz done George and the 
hired man put the carpets down. The green curtains wuz 
took for the kitchen, where they blended pretty well with 
the paint, and some bright oilcloth for the floor and sash 
curtains of white cheesecloth made the kitchen look well. 
We got handsome lace curtains for the parlor and settin’- 
room, and a pretty cretonne cover matchin’ the border 
beautified the old haircloth sofa, and wuz piled full of 
handsome cushions. We found ten new feather pillows 
upstairs, made ready for the children when they got old 
and feeble, but I ves § ’em while they could enjoy ’em, and 
got remnants of silk and silkoline of bright colors and 
ruffled and trimmed ’em with lace, etc. The dinin’-room 
floor we painted dark yellowish cream color, varnished till 
it shone, and got a big rug for the centre, and put ruffled 
curtains of muslin to the winders tied back with ribbons 
matchin’ the daffodil border. The furniture wuz good 
enough after we got pretty covers for table and sideboard, 
and Allison put the handsome silver set on it that Grandma 
Allison had left her, and sot out handsome palm and 
rubber plants in decorated jars on stands. 

Not wantin’ to be too extravagant I only bought one 
etching and one water-color picture for each room below, 
but they wuz large and handsome. These, with an easy- 
chair or two and a few rugs, made the parlor and settin’- 
room look well after we put in a good-sized bookcase full 
of books, and hung up in the archways that separated the 
rooms some curtains that blended well with the colors of 
the rooms. Allison’s and George’s rooms wuz over the 
kitchen and woodhouse. They wuz plastered for warmth, 
but no paper on the walls, no carpets or rugs, no paint 
on the floor, and had old-fashioned bedsteads and beds, 
leavin’ the new soft mattresses and brass bedsteads in 
the three spare rooms which lay in state, handsomely fur- 
nished, waitin’ for guests that didn’t come, or if they did 
they could better spend one night of discomfort than have 
Allison and George spend years on’em. But Cassandra 
and Elam precy «A brook hardly any visitin’ amon 
young people, and George and Allison worked so har 
they didn’t have any ambition to visit much, 

Well, I took, bein’ at the hellum, the chamber that had 
the pleasantest view for Allison. The carpet wuz good 
ingrain, small-figured, and we put pretty ruffled curtains 
of white dotted muslin to the winders and covers of the 
same lined with rose color for shams and bureau and 
washstand covers. A lounge covered with pretty pink and 
pale green cretonne, piled high with soft cushions, and a 
easy-chair covered with the same, gave a air of comfort 
and repose. I- bought a little bookcase and put in a few 
good books—stories and poetry —a little writin’-desk and 
a pretty soft-colored rug, and a white fur one. 

Allison looked around in speechless content. ‘‘ Oh, I 
never want to leave this lovely room,’’ sez she. ‘‘ How 
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beautiful it is here! But in the winter,’’ sez she timidly 
‘* won’t it be cold? We hardly ever have a fire in the fur. 
nace ; we live in the kitchen.”’ 

Sez I: ‘‘ My dear, yesterday amongst my expenditures 
wuz twenty tons of coal ; there will be a fire in the furnace 
all winter, and all the house will be warm as toast.”’ 

‘* Oh,”’ sez she, ‘‘ how happy I ‘shall be here! My old 
room seems like a dungeon.’ 

We papered George’s room with handsome light paper 
with pretty border, painted the floor cherry color and var. 
nished it till it shone like glass, got a large, bright-colored 
rug, pretty Madras winder curtains matchin’ the border and 
rug, a big cherry bookcase full of books he selected, g 
handsome glass case for specimens and minerals he doted 
on, and in the south winder stood a wire plant stand, 
where he could keep flowers and plant seeds, and experi. 
ment and gloat over his posies to his heart’s content, hung 
some photographs — dogs and cattle he wanted mostly, and 
girl’s faces, and some handsome houses ; they wuz framed 
inexpensively with dark mats and looked well aginst the 
light wall. Allison chose etchings and water-colors of 

retty landscapes for her room, framed in white and gilt, 
The pane I bought wuz second-hand, but good as ney. 
The lawyer and Ris wife havin’ come into property wuz 
goin’ to Europe, and, likin’ Allison, give her the piano at 
half price. And there wuz where I got the easy-chairs, and 
bookcases, and furniture, and big lamps for parlor and 
settin’-room with soft shades, and the hangin’ lamp for the 
dinin’-room, decorated with snowballs and daffodils. 


or 


While we wuz workin’ inside the dooryard wuz ploughed, 
and cultivated, and enriched, ensurin’ a lawn like velvet for 
next summer. I had two large round beds made for foli- 
age plants, bordered with round stuns whitewashed, had 
the maple and locust trees trimmed and the syringeas and 
lilocks, and they looked well. The back yard run down to 
the little creek. We had the berry bushes and fruit trees 
trimmed, a big garden and large strawberry bed left, and 
the rest ploughed up and seeded, and there bein’ plenty of 
old boards and timber layin’ round down at the foot of the 
back garden the hired man and George made a little rustic 
bridge with low side of lattice work in a arch, where the 
children could stand and look down into the little rivulet 
and watch the shadows of the willows in it and the fishes 
darting about. And it did seem as if they liked this the 
best of anything that wuz made or done. Right acrost 
wuz the big orchard ; they had had to go up the road and 
across over on a old log bridge. 

Well, when Cassandra and Elam got back they looked 
round like them that wuz stunted, and walked through the 
rooms like them that dreams, and I heard Elam say to 
Cassandra in low, heartbroken tones : ‘‘ They have gone 
beyend what you told ’em to; they have spent more than 
five thousand dollars here.”’ ; 

And Cassandra sez faintly, but firmly : ‘‘ I don’t care, il 
the children will stay at home, if they spend the hull filty 
thousand we’ve got in the bank.”’ 

And he sez: ‘* Well, you needn’t holler it out how much 
we’ve saved, and I guess I felt as bad as you did about 
their goin’.’’ 

Jest this minute Allison come runnin’ in and cried out: 
‘* Oh, dear Mummy! isn’t it lovely here? We don’t want 
to fe away, Daddy ; it is too beautiful a place to leave; 
and George feels jest so.’’ * 

The sunshine come in through the open blinds in glorious 
waves that made luxury, and the soft, pretty colors 
to make grandeur (though they didn’t cost any more tal 
dingy ones). Sez Cassandra: ‘‘ It is lovely, and I don't 
care if you have spent more than four thousand dollars. 

‘* No,”’ sez Elam, lookin’ at George’s and Allison’s joy 
ous, smilin’ means, ‘‘ we don’t care a mite.”’ 


or 


I handed ’em a big bunch of receipts and bills, and sez; 
‘* T have spent a little less than six hundred dollars.” 
then I felt repaid for all my labors to see the relief and 
ecstasy on their two liniments, and they sez: . 

‘‘ Such a change is a meracle, and for that small sum. 

SezI: ‘‘ The children are contented and happy now and 

lad to stay to home, but constant vigilance is the price 
iberty and lots of other things ; you must continue 
work begun. They are industrious and will work 
but they must have some leisure-to follow their own pur 
suits. I have subscribed for three magazines and two of 
three papers. These must be continued, and fire @ 
furnace, for which I have bought coal for the i 
The children must have time to ride out with your 
some carriages and horses, must dress well and yan 
young company. George must have leisure to read hired 
tend to his flowers, and Allison for her music. The Ml 
girl is a good one; she will give Allison the needed tm 
and you a little rest. I have put the decorated dinner 
in the dinin’-room, put -the white set in the stone 
where the cups will be handy for jell, and also to be 
tramps if sassy when men-folks are away. We took 
cotton tablecloths for interlinin’s for the lounges — 
chairs, and may God bless you!” sez I, and | sot got 

Well, with a few drawbacks and backslidin’s 5008 wrote 
over, they have kep’ on in the new way, so Allison ‘es 
me. She sez: ‘‘ George and I go and come a good 
but we don’t find any place so lovely as home.” 


.(* OUR THIRD VISIT” WILL BE DESCRIBED IN THE 
OCTOBER JOURNAL) 
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Komances of Some Southern Homes 


ANY of the old home- 


By MRS. THADDEUS HORTON 








steads in the South 

are rich in romantic 

legend and historic in- 

cidents, or are inter- 

esting as the homes 

of men of great 

achievements or of 

women of command- 

ing brilliancy and 

beauty. Many are 

famous as the scenes 

of stirring dramas in exciting 

riods of our country’s history, 

and others have gained renown 

through the hospitality of their 

owners. Some have survived the 

fight of time and perhaps are 

occupied K descendants of their 

original builders, while others 

have gone to decay, leaving only 

the record of their generous and 
majestic past. ; 

In all Southland there is, per- 
haps, no more interesting house _ ; ’ 
than is to be seen in the quaint, aristocratic, flowery little 
town of Washington, in Wilkes County, Georgia. It is 
known far and wide as Heard House, taking its name from 
Stephen Heard, the first settler of Washington, later a 
Governor of Georgia, who reached there, after a long 
journey from Virginia, on New Year’s Day, 1774. He 
camped his family on the spot where Heard House now 





HAMPTON 
Washington was one of the many distinguished men who partook of the hospitality of Hampton. 
ness of his hostess, General Marion, while resting there, would have been captured by the British 


discouraged Cabinet ministers sat is at the rear of the 
second story and has never since been used. 

For many months what little money the Confederacy 
had was kept in the old bank vaults on the lower floor. 
The vault is there to-day, and is doing duty as a milk and 
butter closet. Mrs. Mulligan, who at present occupies the 
hduse, is a descendant of the original Heard family. 
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ETOWAH HEIGHTS 
General Sherman on his march to the sea spared this house, and proved the 


sincerity of his cadet-days’ chivalry 





But for the watchful- 


burned has behind it an interest- 
ing and romantic story : 

Young Cecelia Stovall, of 
Augusta, was, in her day, a noted 
Southern heiress and a celebrated 
beauty. One summer, long be- 
fore the war, while traveling in the 
North with her father she stopped 
over to attend the West Point 
Military Academy commence- 
ment. She was theacknowledged 
belle of the occasion, and one of 
her most devoted admirers was 
Cadet William Tecumseh 
Sherman. Family tradition says 
he fell in love with her and laid his 
future with all its then unwon 
greatness at her feet. Youn 
Sherman, however, was cold an 
harsh, and failed to satisfy the 
ideals of the capricious young 
beauty. One day, in reply to a 
vehement protestation of affec- 
tion, she exclaimed: ‘‘I don’t 
believe you love me. Your eyes 
are too cold and cruel. I pity the man who becomes your 
enemy, for you would crush him.”’ 

To which the embryo soldier replied with feeling : 

** Were you even my enemy I would still love and pro- 
tect you.” 

His arguments, however, were unavailing, and soon after 
this episode the two parted never to meet again. Miss 
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EDGEWOOD 


Here lived Lucy Holcombe (Pickens), “* Queen of the Confederacy,’’ most beauti- 


ful of all Southern belles, friend of Alexander II and the Czarina of Russia 
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HEARD HOUSE 
The last meeting of the Confederate Cabinet was held here. 
preceding the capture of Jefferson Davis 


stands, where afterward he built a fort of defense against 
Indians. The first dwelling erected on the ground, 
wever, was a large, wooden structure, known as the 
avern of Captain John Williamson. 
e Williamson girls were famous Georgia beauties and 
the young squires in the State came courting them. 
he oldest daughter fell in love 
with John Clark, a daring, bril- 
lant, dissipated young soldier 
given to conviviality. Once, 
oe celebrating the success of 
iis love-making, he, in excess of 
}0y, pulled forth his blunderbuss 
i fired straight through a por- 
of Washington that hung 
cae the tavern door for a sign. 
or ” —— deed the teow 
aS almost run out of the 
community, and for months was 
wed to even see his lady- 
po Finally, however, the two 
of Married, and to the surprise 
every one the young husband 
Settled down to study and hard 
Mork, and in a few years ran for 
Governor of the State. He was 
posed, sp Pen 
er things, advertisin 
the fact that he had ccuteaneer 
Wachanot the picture of George 
Onintheface. He was, 
however, elected. 


of} Heed just prior to the capture 


ue 


= 


It was in 1865, immediately 


Lucy PICKENS 
This bust was made 
for the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg by 
order of Alexander II 


y~ 








FEDERAL HILL 


Famous fer its hospitality and notable as being the scene and inspiration of Stephen 


Collins Foster's famous song, ‘‘ My Old Kentucky Home” 


TOWAH HEIGHTS, on the Etowah River, in Georgia, is 
the old plantation homestead of the Stovall-Shellman 
family of Augusta. It is the only ante-bellum dwelling for 
miles around that was not destroyed by Sherman’s army 
in its historic march to the sea. The reason this noble old 
place was spared while all others in the vicinity were 
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Davis, what is known 
as the last Cabinet meeting of the 
House. occurred in Heard 

© room in which the 
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DINGLEWOOD 


The home of the beautiful and brilliant Julia Hurt (Colquitt), who became a favorite at the Court of Napoleon I!I. 
She was betrothed to Jerome Bonaparte, but the engagement was broken, probably by the Emperor 


Stovall returned to the red hills of Georgia and soon after 
was married to Mr. Shellman, one of the wealthy planters 
of the State, and became the mistress of Etowah Heights. 

One morning near the close of the war, when General 
Sherman and his chief officers were riding in the vicinity 
of Etowah Heights they came —s in view of an 

imposing white Colonial mansion 
on the river bank above them, 
standing calm and serene amid the 
scene of devastation. Thither 
they guided their horses and were 
soon passing through the avenue 
of oaks that led to the mansion. 
A gray-headed old negro opened 
the gate for them, shivering with 
fear as he did so, for the Yankee 
soldiers were at that moment ran- 
sacking the house. 

General Sherman inquired 
whose place it was. 

‘* Dis, sar, is Etowah Heights, 
de home of M’s Celia Stovall- 
Shellman, sar.’’ 

Upon closely questioning the 
negro, General Sherman learned 
that the house was the home of the 
beautiful sweetheart of his cadet 
days, and that she had fled with 
her children at the approach of the 
invading army, leaving her faithful 
servant to guard the property. 
The negro told General Sherman 
that he had prayed the soldiers to 
spare his mistress’ home, but they 
were going to burn it. 

The General instantly rode to 
the house and ordered the soldiers 
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out of it. He’commanded them to replace what they had 
taken, and out of their number he composed a special 
guard, which he ordered to protect the house and premises 
against all injury. Finally, calling the old negro up to 
him again, he said : 

‘*Tell your mistress for me that she might have 
remained in her home in safety, for her property and 
family would have been protected.”’ 

With these words he handed him a card to give her on 
which was written : 

“You once said that I would crush an enemy, and that you 
pitied my foe. you recall my reply? Although many 
years have passed it is the same now as then—I would ever 
shield and protect you. This I have done, Forgive all else. 
I am but @ soldier. W. T. SHERMAN,” 

When the enemy had passed and Mrs. Shellman 
returned to her home in the country she found it, alone of 
all the places in the vicinity, safe and unharmed. She 
read the soldier's words and listened to the old negro’s 
story with emotions better imagined than described, 


ax 
Where Washington Once Breakfasted 


OnE of the best preserved old homesteads in the famed 

Santee region of South Carolina is Hampton, which 
was for many years the abode of Mrs. Daniel Horry (pro- 
nounced Oree), and is to-day owned and occupied by her 
descendants, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rutledge. 

Mrs. Horry was one of the great dames of Colonial days. 
She was the daughter of Chief Justice Pinkney, who was 
also King’s Counselor of the Province of South Carolina. 
Her mother was the first who attempted the cultivation 
of rice in South Carolina. 

The most distinguished of Mrs. Horry’s many guests 
was General Washington himself, who stopped to break- 
fast with her in the course of his stage-coach journey from 
Georgetown to Charleston, during his Southern tour in 
1791. Breakfast was served in the great ballroom which 
occupies one entire side of the house and extends from the 
first floor to the roof, there being no intervening rooms. 
The walls of this chamber were then paneled with mirrors 
and hung with crystal chandeliers, only the relics of which 
now remain. The breakfast was served on a set of blue 
Wedgwood china, some pieces of which are still treasured 
at Hampton. 

General Washington was not Mrs. Horry’s only distin- 
guished guest. General Francis Marion barely escaped 
capture by the British in her house. He stopped there 
one morning for breakfast, and while waiting for it to be 
served was appri by his hostess of the ‘* red coats’ ’’ 
ag en just in time to elude his pursuers. 

ampton was built in early Colonial days, but was com- 
pleted, as it now stands, immediately after the Revolution, 


and since remained unchanged. Mrs. Horry added 
two one of which is entirely occupied by the ball- 
room mentioned, the chief glory of which is a great 
tiled within which are comfortable warming seats 


where six or more can find accommodations at the same 
time. The portico is adorned and upheld by ten 
Corinthian columns and is shaded by a majestic oak. 
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“My Old Kentucky Home” 


jee JOHN ROWAN, a famous lawyer of his day, and at 

one time United States Senator from Kentucky, was the 
builder and original owner of Federal Hill, a beautiful old 
homestead near Bardstown, which was the scene and 
no of — Collins Foster’s famous song, ‘‘ My 
Old Kentucky Home.” The place was completed in 
1795, and stands to-day almost as it did in the lifetime of 
the first occupant, when it was noted as the gathering place 
of statesmen and scholars. The Marquis de Lafayette was 
a guest here while on his last visit to the United States. 

Stephen Collins Foster, the author of ‘‘ Old Folks at 
Home,”’ ‘‘ Massa’s in de Cole, Cole Ground’’ and other 
celebrated Southern songs, was a relative and protégé of 
Jud Rowan, and made his home at Federal Hill most 
of the time. 

Federal Hill and its vicinity has been the scene of many 
duels, for Judge Rowan and his son were both strong 
advocates of settling polite questions on the field of honor 
and were considered dead shots. 

The son, John Rowan, Jr., also a lawyer, became promi- 
nent in the affairs of his State and was Minister to Italy 
during Polk’s administration. He fought many duels in 
his time. In one of these affairs of honor he shot the 
famous Tom Marshall, crippling him for life. He fought 
with the same pistols his father had used, which were 
willed to him, and entailed through his oldest son, with the 
injunction that they ‘‘ never be used by either of them 
except when their honor imperiously demanded it, in 
which case I know they will be handled steadily.’’ 

Federal Hill is now the property of Mrs. Madge Rowan 
Frost, a daughter of John Rowan, Jr. 


The Famous Pickens Family’s Plantation 


pyc gery os Pe South was be nn go and 
; easy life °o gime more fully an ectl 
illustrated than at 9 ey the plantation Sieneanet 
of one branch of the Pi family, of South Carolina. 
before the war by Francis W. 
R a Nash ss tnain with Soneeneee = 

ev: ; w ught with Sumter 

ee Oia Governor Pickens.” i ‘ 

Pickens became celebrated as Minister to Russia under 
Buchanan, and was the war Governor of South Carolina, 
The place is now owned and occupied by his twe grand- 
daughters, sg of sixteen and eighteen respectively, and 
who, with aid of relatives, conduct what remains of 
the old plantation. 

Edgewood is especially dear to those versed in ante- 


bellum ip and small talk because it was the abode of 
cunwaes caliente 


omen: Holcombe Pickens, who 
was known as the ‘‘ and 


nfederacy, 
whose picture was on the Confederate issued 
the first years of the war, and of her daugiaen tie 
* Deneck Pek Dorothea Pickens, co 
palace of the Czar, was the godchild of the Czarma—the 


of the present ruler—and who later won the 
tle South Carolina’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc.”’ 
we 


of 
~~ Vandi eq. the." Remensin of Oe 
@ Micon? cabterpabtietied ta tho cous (see Orsatoch tonal 


*" who was born at St. Petersburg in the 
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South Carolina’s “Joan of Arc” 


| vcr HOLCOMBE was perhaps the most celebrated of all 

Southern beauties. She met Mr. Pickens, the distin- 
guished politician, at Green Brier White Sulphur Springs, 
Virginia, where it was rumored that he had just declined 
the appointment as Minister to England. Although twice 
a widowet already he fell deeply in love with her, and was 
given to understand that he might have had a favorable 
answer he been less hasty in declining the mission to 
the English Court. At this suggestion the enthusiastic - 
lover hurried to Washi n, had himself appointed 
Minister to Russia, and left for St. Petersburg a few weeks 
later with the beautiful as a bride. In this foreign 
capital they made many distinguished friends, among 
whom were Alexander II and the Czarina. 

At the close of the Buchanan administration the Pickens 
family returned to America and the late Minister was 
elected Governor of South Carolina. He served in this 
office until the close of the war, when he retired to 
Edgewood, his plantation home near Edgefield. Here he 
and his beautiful wife continued, as they had always been, 
the centre of the political and social life of the State. 

On the particular occasion when ** Douschka’”’ Pickens 
won for herself the title of South Carolina’s ‘‘Joan of 
Arc,’’ Edgefield County was threatened with a negro 
uprising which seemed likely to extend over the entire 
State. This was in 1876—the Reconstruction days— 
when political feeling ran high. The town of Edgefield 
was given over to rioting of all kinds, which no one seemed 
able to control, and the homes and even the lives of the 
inhabitants were threatened. At this juncture one thou- 
sand five hundred ‘‘ red shirts,’’ of whom the negroes 
stood in great awe, gathered from no one knew where, 
and, led by ‘‘ Douschka’’ herself, dressed in red, rode 
into the village bringing terror with them. The result was 
a complete intimidation of the negro element, without 
which the opposing political party was practically helpless. 
The connate set by this plucky child of eighteen was fol- 
lowed in other parts of the State with equal success. All 
of this, however, happened many years ago. Mother and 
daughter are both now quietly sleeping in the little 
churchyard. ‘‘ Douschka”’ died first, leaving the two 
children who now inherit the old home. L Shenae 
still beautiful, but saddened by years, soon followed her. 


ox 


Home of the Beautiful Julia Hurt 


INGLEWOOD, near Columbus, Georgia, the former home 

of Mr. Joel Hurt, one of the rich planters of the State, 

is interesting because of the personality of his beautiful and 

brilliant daughter Julia, who led an eventful life both in 

America and abroad, and nearly became a party in an 
im t international alliance. 

n her early youth Julia Hurt was an exquisite speci- 
men of willful, adventurous, Southern girthood, and was 
known far and wide for her daring escapades on horse- 
back. When quite young she fell in love with Captain 
Colquitt, United States Army, who was, like herself, a 
member of a distinguished Georgia family. She married 
him in due time and shortly afterward war was declared. 
Her young husband, of course, enlisted with the 
Confederates and commanded an important division of 
the State forces. He was one of the first from his State to 
engage in active fighting and was killed in one of the early 
engagements almost in the presence of his devoted wife, 
who had followed him to the front. 

The young widow, finding life unendurable amid the 
old surroundings, and being possessed of ample fortune, 
left immediately for Paris, where she hoped, amid new 
scenes, to find some solace. It was just about this time 
that Napoleon III summoned young Jerome Bonaparte, of 
Baltimore, an officer in the United States Army, to the 
French Court, where he soon established himself in the 

ood graces of the Imperial family. It happened that 

ptain Colquitt and Jerome Bonaparte, having been 
classmates at West Point, were warm, personal Steude, 
and, naturally, the former’s widow no sooner reached the 
French capital than she made her presence known to the 
oung Franco-American. She and the young officer 
me very cordial acquaintances, and through his influ- 
ence she was introduced at court, and was soon one of the 
favorites of the Royal couple. Gossips say that the promi- 
nence in political life she attained at the French capital 
was due not only to her own wit and beauty, but also to the 
fact that Jerome Bonaparte was in love with her and 
advanced her interests with his relatives. 

It was at length reported among the Southern friends of 
Mrs. Colquitt that her marriage with Jerome would occur 
in a few weeks, when she suddenly and unexpectedl 
returned from France and announced a total change in all 
of her plans. Whether the Emperor interfered and pre- 
vented the alliance, whether she quarreled with Eugénie, 
or whether, most of her fortune having been spent, the 
ambitious young officer could not afford to wed where his 
fancy dictated, is not known. At any rate, the affair was 
ended. The two never met again. 

After a few years Mrs. Colquitt married Mr. Lee Jordan, 
of Georgia, who was at that time considered the richest 
man in the State, and until her death she was regarded as 
one of the most brilliant women in the South. Her family 
has her letters from Jerome and some from the Emperor 
Napoleon, but their contents will probably never be known. 
There are also a diamond tiara and many other precious 
jewels that were given to her by her Royal friends, 


Pa 
The Historic Pringle House in Charleston 


were drowned at sea on their way to Philadelphia, and the 
house and all it contained were inherited by his sister 
Rebecca Brewton Motte, one of the grand dames of South, 
Carolina and a celebrated Revolutionary heroine. 

Mrs. Motte had three famous homes. This one in the 
city of Charleston, another on the Congaree River, which 
later became known as Fort Motte, and El Dorado, a rice 
and cotton plantation on the South Santee River. She 
was living on the Congaree when the Revolutionary War 
began, and in the course of the conflict her house was 
seized by the British, defended by a stockade and calleq 
Fort Motte, so she, with her children and a few valuable 
possessions, had to retire to the overseer’s house on the 
premises, from which place she watched the progress of 
military affairs. A little later, when General Marion and 
General Lee were trying without success to dislodge the 
British from Fort Motte, she suggested that they burn the 
house. at first refused, but she insisted and s 
plied three combustible arrows, which were fired into the 
roof of her dwelling, and it was soon ablaze. 

From Fort Motte Mrs. Motte went to her Charleston 
home, at that time called Brewton House, and was livin 
in it when that city fell into the hands of the British. Lan 
Rawdon took possession of her residence, and again that 
noble woman’s property was at the mercy of the enemy, 


ax 


Where Lafayette Kissed a Virginia Belle 


|‘ THE quaint old town of Alexandria, Virginia, stands a 
dignified and substantial red brick house, called by some 
Cazenore House, as it was the residence of a very wealthy 
and distinguished couple by that name many years ago, 
It is, however, more popularly known as Lafayette House. 
Here what is generally conceded to have been the most 
brilliant social function in the history of the old-fashioned 
little city occurred as far back as 1824: a ball held in 
honor of the Marquis de Lafayette when he visited 
Alexandria, en route to Mount lg during his last 
American tour. He was entertained for the most part 
while in the town at Claggett’s Tavern—at one time the 
most celebrated inn in Virginia, from the quaint side 
veranda of which Washington made his last public 
address — but the city hotel, although it had been the scene 
of many important social celebrations, was not deemed 
elegant enough for the grand society ball at which the 
town officials proposed to pay special honor to their 
renowned guest, so it was held at Cazenore House. 
Lafayette’s stay in Alexandria was a succession of fétes, 
opening with a civic and military parade. The event to 
which every one looked forward with delight—the grand 
ball— was given in the evening of the same day. It was 
held in the double drawing-rooms of the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cazenore, which, after English fashion, occupied 
the second floor. The apartments were richly decorated 
and were thronged with the élite of Virginia society and 
many notable guests from Washington city and elsewhere. 
Lafayette stood in the rear drawing-room and received 
with the Mayor of Alexandria, who introduced the guests 
to him. During the presentations a young lady from 
middle Virginia, a great belle, came up, and on being 
introduced asked Lafayette to kiss her, which he imme- 
diately did. Everybody was shocked at such an exhibition 
of immodesty on her part and wondered how the General 
could be so undignified as to comply with her request. 
Nothing else was talked of the entire evening but this 
remarkable occurrence. The ladies all thought it quite 
shameful and a disgrace to the occasion, and blamed both 
the girl and the Marquis. The gentlemen, however, 
thought Lafayette excusable under the circumstances. 


a 
Washington’s Dance with Sally Fairfax 


OX of the oldest homesteads in America, and certainly 
one of the most interesting, is Carlyle House in 
Alexandria, Virginia, now a weird and picturesque ruin on 
the banks of the Potomac. A hundred and fifty years ago, 
however, this decayed and forgotten family mansion was 
the hub of fashionable Colonial society, especially that of 
Virginia. It was built in 1732 by John Carlyle, one of the 
earliest inhabitants of Alexandria. He and his wife were 
popularly known as Lord and Lady Carlyle. Here ata 
ball Washington danced with pretty little Sally 
airfax, who made her début under the wing of her ‘‘ Aunt 
Carlyle.’’ This grand function took place in the great 
white and gold drawing-room where the gentry assembled, 
splendid in trains and lappets, in pinners of antique 
Mechlin and grand in powdered locks with superincum- 
bent feathers, and here the future Father of His Country 
dan¢ed with the little maid who, according to tradition, 
was his first love. 

When General Braddock, who came to this country from 
England to conduct the military affairs. of the Provinces, 
arrived in Alexandria in 1755 Lord and Lady Carl 
immediately placed their house at his disposal. 
accepted their invitation to make the place his si 
ters, and all of his official business while in Alexandma 
was conducted from the blue library of Carlyle House. 

On one occasion he called together the Governors of the 
various Colonies in order to discuss with them a 
plan of warfare against the French and _ Indian allies along 
the Ohio. Major Washington was summoned from Mout 
Vernon to with these important Paap and give 
them the benefit of his experience in dealing with the ted 
man. His dignified bearing and wise and moderate 
ions —e of per bag i hoger 

issue with him as to the 
be pursued. Hot words followed in which the Americal 
showed to great advantage. Braddock, however, failedto 
act on his advice, and immediately instituted the expedt 
tion against Fort Duquesne, where after a total defeat 
was himself killed at the Battle of Monongahela. 


a 
The “Council Chamber” in Carlyle House 


E room im which this conference with the Coven 

took was from that day called the | (0™ 
Chamber.” It has always been, and is still, a blue rooms 
and empty now and hung with cobwebs, 4 pale 


although 
less charm and dignity still cling to it. It is 
by sixteen feet in size, and the walls. are 4 
quoise .with a heavy frieze of carved white woot" 
around the top and white chair boards around the 
The door and window mouldings, as well as the bees 
with its primitive cupboards. on each side, have pas 
pe in many costly American homes and are 


red perfect specimens of interior Colonial detail, 9 
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Forecasting the New Styles at the Capital of Fashion 
Written by KATHARINE DE FOREST 






WITH PICTURES BY MATHILDE SEE 


FuIS year, so far as fashions are concerned, 
nobody will be able to tell just when the old 
season ends and the new one begins. I will 
venture to say there has not been a moment 
since the Exposition 
opened when Paris has not 
been thinking about 
clothes. Everybody has 
had such need of them. 
Each week has brought all sorts of charm- 
ing breakfasts, and teas, and dinners at 
the great Fair, and all summer long 
women have been running up to these 
functions from their country houses, as 
they are beginning now to come up from 
their chdteaus. Nearly everything has 
meant something new in the way of 
chiffons, and never before were there so 
many lovely hints for new gowns. ° 


oot 


HERE will be no decided break be- 
tween summer and winter, the great 
dressmakers ~- And they all seem to 
have pretty well satisfied themselves that 
the moment has not yet come for draped 
skirts. Fashion is never so arbitrary as 
we think, you know, and the idea under- 
lying that of things this year is a straight 
-and-down gown, like the lady of the 
Noa ’s ark, but unlike hers, one that 
finishes at the bottom in many ruffles 
and billowy trimmings. The special 
period the makers of the mode are working from this 
season is the Directoire. 

First, a word as to materials and colors. All the pastel 
shades, such as have been seen in summer fabrics, will be 
worn this winter; the only difference is that they are a little 
deeper and a little more 
vivid in tone. Blues, 
browns, grays, and all 
the charming tones of 
beige and tans will be 
seen again this winter, 
as well as the pale 
mauves, pinks and 
lavender-blues which 
always make such ex- 
quisite winter house 
gowns. There are 
only a few new mate- 
rials. There is one, for 
instance, called ‘‘ plush 
serge,’’ which, as its 
name implies, is a sort 
of cross between a 
rough and a velvety 
material, decidedly in- 
clining to the latter. 
There are infinite at- 
tempts to vary the cloth 
which woman wears 
like a uniform in 
winter. But all the 
smartest and prettiest 
gowns are made of the 
materials we already 
iable, and all materials 


ped. 


Coat For AN AUTUMN BRIDESMAID 


know. Everraite is soft and 
must be capable of being easily 
aX 

Ore great characteristic of the season’s fashions ‘will be 

the combining of tones, not on skirts 
but on waists, and on the boleros and 
Eton jackets which will be more worn than 
ver. The special novelty in these is that 
many of them have great revers or some 
‘ort of a Directoire or late Louis XVI 
effect. This you can get an idea of from 
the illustration of the exceedingly dainty 
litle gown of red cloth which is made 
With a bolero of pale gray. The under 
blouse is closed two rows of fancy 
buttons, and finished by Directoire 
; <: embroidered. The little bolero 


Smamented with an embroidered 
galloon. _ The cuffs are of embroid- 
a same effect, however, can be 


passementerie. 

have just seen such a charmin 
—~ 0Wn made after this model wi 
{eters of flowered Pompadour silk and 
y.» ¥elvet in the place of the galloon. 
he dainty toque, too, may — be 
home. The border is of taffeta, 
ribbon velvets have been 
Teat bows and of velvet. 
esihed Louis XVI effect is shown 

MuSstration of the bridesmaid’s 





RED CLOTH WITH GRAY BOLERO 





Dainty GOWN FOR BETWEEN SEASONS 


coat, and let me say that this is one of the prettiest models 
that I know of for a bridesmaid at an autumn wedding. 
The skirt is of cloth and the little bolero coat may be ma 
either of changeable taffeta or of satin. It opens over a 
front of shirred mous- 
seline de soie, as is 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. Itcan, of course, 
be carried up to meet 
the straight collar 
around theneck. The 
top of this picturesque 
little garment is fin- 
ished with a broad 
collar of embroidery, 
or of guipure over 
satin. Below are 
double revers, one of 
black velvet, the other 
of lace over satin, with 
each side left loose to 
fly likeajabot. Large 
Directoire buttons are 
being used on all sorts 
of things. The 
Directoire style pre- 
vails, even when the 
original idea is Louis 
XVI 


As to skirts, to 
generalize further, it is 
really quite too early 
to say with entire ex- 
actitude precisely what is to be imposed upon us, but one 
thing we may be sure of, and that is that flounces are to be 
very much seen; not what we call shaped ruffles, but 
delightful, old-fashioned flounces, such as some of our 
mothers wore in the last days of the Empress Eugénie. 
Alice and I were much pleased with many of the gowns 
we saw at the restaurant of the German pavilion the other 
day. You must know, let me say in passing, that this 
has been the favorite resort of the entire Exposition, and 
the saying is that it was the Emperor William himself who 
planned and arranged it, even to its smallest details. 


or 


7, RETURN to the gowns, however —the one we liked best 
was ot blue serge trimmed with two full box-plaited 
ruffles, headed at the top with what might be called an old- 
fashioned galloon made of velvet, with fringe on each side. 
The waist was box-plaited in front into a deep belt, but 
the upper part was cut out exactly in the shape of a man’s 
waistcoat and finished with rounded satin revers like those 
on a man’s smoking-jacket. Inside was a waistcoat of red 
cloth, tucked and bloused and worn with a black cravat. 
The whole effect was very smart, as was also that of 
a gown for between seasons that I saw. It was of blue 
serge with white polka dots. The skirt, laid in box-plaits, 
had bias pieces of plain blue let in. The corsage was a 
bolero with fronts of taffeta and long tabs of the material 
piped with black taffeta, to recall the belt and cravat which 
finished the waist. Little bands of black velvet held by 
steel buttons held the fronts together. The hat was of 
taffeta with a band of velvet and black ostrich plumes. 


ax 


OME skirts for the early winter have long Directoire 
tunics, and others are side-plaited in loose, supple 
laits which are quite different from the stitched tucks that 
com been worn all summer. There is much fullness in the 
back, and in evening gowns fans are often set in behind of 
different material from the rest of the skirt. Stitched 
bands will still be much 
used for trimming on 
cloth gowns. All 
skirts are very flarin 
at the bottom an 
finished with many 
ruffes or with some 
flaring trimming, ex- 
cept in very elegant 
and equally costly 


ev gowns, where 
this effect is given by 
layers of mousseline 
de soie trimmings ar- 
ranged like the petals 
of a flower, one over 
the other, or by incrus- 
tations of lace. ah 
t variety 
and the iam of the 
new gowns come 
from the combining of 
colors used in them, as 
I said in the beginning 
of my letter. The 
time was when the 
well-dressed woman 
wore everything 





WITH BLACK VELVET RUN IN 





BOLERO WITH WAISTCOAT OF GUIPURE 
It 


COPYMGNT, 1900, YW. rH. Ray 


in one tone--gown, hat, parasol—and when she lifted 
her gown showed a petticoat to match. Now she shows 
her taste by an exquisite selection of colors. A lovely 
beige or tan cloth for making visits, for instance, which I 
saw recently, was made with a fancy bolero, with, on the 
left side, knots of velvet of that lovely shade of mauve that 
we know in orchids, and attached by a loop. 
Another gown was of pale blue cloth with knots of 


mauve, and a_ straight collar with a band of mauve. 
One of beige cloth had a yoke of burnt orange embroid- 
ered with pale green and queer shades of blue. 
looked as though its trimmings had 
hydrangeas. 


A tan 
been matched ‘with 
A pale pink evening gown had the bodice 
just veiled with pink tulle, through which 
ou caught a faint reflection of mauve. 
t was across the body in front 
and fastened at the left side with knots 
of the faintest, most delicate pink and 
mauve in tulle. A dark blue cloth had 
knots of lavender, and a border of the 
same around the collar. Another dark 
blue had about it somewhere a tiny 
margin of green. In nearly all these 
gowns there was a touch of black. 


or 


you can hardly go wrong this year if you 

trim the waist of your new gown in 
some way with black velvet, and a bit of 
guipure or cluny lace. A new way of 
running black velvet in is shown in the 
illustration of a gown of pastel-blue 
cloth, alternated with insertions of 
guipure. The bottom of the skirt is cut 
in battlements, and finished underneath 
with many soit ruffles of black with a 
border of guipure over the top. 

One of the prettiest gowns made for 
the coming season is of el pink 
trimmed with black velvet, with 
Directoire revers of lace. The whole 

bolero is accordion-plaited, and these 
»laits at the bottom are turned up under a high Directoire 

It of black silk. Black velvet choux finish the tops of 
the revers. Ribbon velvet is run into the chemisette. 

Another smart little gown had a waist that was 
extremely new. It was a bolero with a sort of waistcoat of 
guipure that formed 
square tabs, coming 
just below the waist- 
ine in front. 

Coats will entirely 
take the place of man- 
tles and capes this 
winter. The newest of 
these are made in 
élageres—thatistosay, 
stitched bands of cloth 
are put one over the 
other so that the coat 
is in three or four tiers. 
But all young women 
will cling fondly to the 

irlish-looking bolero. 
ur will be used on 
almost everything. 


or 


Sut lovely gowns 
are among the 
new things for elderly 
women —for theelderly 
mothers whom Fashion 
never forgets, even 
though it sometimes 
seems as though she 
did, as our dazzled eyes behold her perpetual court to youth. 
Every woman likes to have that useful article of the femi- 
nine wardrobe, a good black silk, and I have seen some 
ing gowns of the sort. They are prettiest trimmed 





DIRECTOIRE REVERS OF LACE 


with lace. I like the skirts with apron front, sides laid in 
supple plaits, and full back put 
in like a fan. A e of black lace, 


cluny or guipure may outline each side 
of the apron, which may be further 
trimmed with strips of insertion. The 
waist must have a bolero effect, with 
Directoire revers. One pretty gown 
had revers of black fowered with roses, 
and a soft lace scarf was apparently 
passed under these and knotted so as 
to fall on each side. 

There never was a season which lent 
a — to picturesqueness in ne 
t coming one gives promise 
think it comes from the endless object- 
lessons in toilettes that the Exposition 
has afforded. In the ‘‘ Petit Palais”’ of 
the Fine Arts, you know, we have been 
able to read the entire history of furni- 
ture, from specimens from the time of the 
Merovingians. In the Palais du 
Costume and the great palace of textile 
fabrics and costumes of the Cham: de 
Mars we have the history of woman’s 
dress from the beginning of time. 

What quips, and cranks, and dainty 
Sanfreluches and furbelows have been 
made for her since then ! 
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@ INE AUTUMN COLORS AND MATERIALS 8 By Emma M. Hooper 


HE coming tints are wood and castor- 
browns, rich tans with a touch of a 
brownish cast, soft, medium and no 
grays, navy blue of a bright shade, dull 
old rose, cream, ivory white, turquoise, 
vivid and pale pink, pinkish lavender, 
clear violet—but not bluish violet. 
These will be the fashionable colors 
this season. Black fabrics will be 
modish and popular, and combined 

with white will be much in evidence this autumn. 

The very light pastel tints will form demi-evening and 
visiting gowns, and in panne and cut velvet these tones 
will prove exquisite for accessories and —-. The 
general effect in materials this autumn will be light for 
smooth goods, and medium for the rough fabrics. 

Everything points to a season of cloth again for dressy 
suits and entire gowns intended for elaborate occasions 
where a silk one would formerly have been in evidence. 
A handsome satin-finish (this simply expresses the appear- 
ance of the high finish) cloth is never less than two dollars 
a yard, and three is an ordinary — to pay for one. If 
only a dollar and a half can expended a grained 
Venetian rather than a broadcloth should be selected. 


ax 
This Will be Decidedly a Cloth Season 


LOTHS come in all colors from white to black, but the 
shades that will obtain this autumn for jacket suits 
are tan, castor, light brown, light neutral gray, a medium 
mode and black. For visiting gowns and home toilettes 
the pale pastel shades will be in vogue, and two autumn 
brides will wear wedding gowns of ivory-white cloth, 
with guipure lace yokes and sleeves over chiffon only. 
Henrietta in the same colors is very much to the fore 
while cloth abounds. Henrietta is rather cut off for street 
wear, but it is a charming fabric for house wear, and no 
other material gives more appearance for the money than 
this. The high finish given to Henrietta prevents its being 
an all-weather dress unless the shopper in a city store 
takes the precaution of having it sponged. 

A plain serge is ranked with the smooth fabrics to dis- 
tinguish it from that of a cheviot finish. This useful fabric 
can be found in almost all colors and is always worn. 

Serge twills are useful for suits, and odd skirts are fash- 
ionable in dark gray, blue and medium brown. Mixed 
homespun materials are among the best of the inexpensive 
goods, and though of a mixed effeci one shade only stands 
out prominently. The tweeds are of a flatter appearance, 
being more closely woven, but they are also of an indis-. 
tinct mixed effect. The hairy Oxfords that sprang into 
popularity last winter are out again in the stylish dark 
shades; they look especially well in gray, plain or mixed 
with black. For general wear jacket suits of this fabric can 





e- THE NEWEST THINGS 


FOR GIRLS , By Virginia Louis Ralston " 


hardly be surpassed. It looks well and is durable. Black 
is always in vogue and will be very stylish for jacket suits, 
odd skirts that will not be driven out of vogue, and crépon 
will be used for home gowns for elderly and younger 
matrons and trimmed with lace, jetted net or colored 
silk. Even young women wear rich black gowns with 
jetted net yokes and dainty cream, pink or blue trimmings, 
ace cravats, etc. Cloth, Eudora, crépon or rough serge 
for odd skirts; cheviot serge, knotted goods or cloth for 
—_ suits, and crépon poplin, Henrietta or camel’s hair 
or an entire gown fitly describes the position taken by the 
various black materials. When buying black goods put 
as much as you can afford in the fabric of your gown; 
the increased wear and good appearance pays for the 
added outlay, asa black gown is always standard and not 
disturbed by every whim of Dame Fashion. Flannels, 
both plain and striped, will be used for odd waists. 


ax 
Many of the New Silks are Striped 


SiKs are striped for the fall, except some few elegant 
brocades. The shadings of the new silks are very 
bright, but this is toned down by the white or black hair- 
line or cord, for the cord and hemstitched effects cling as 
closely as a burr to many of the new designs. Exquisite 
silk ‘* frontings’’ show puffs and tucked and embroidered 
silk spaces alternated with stripes of lace, chiffon appliquéd 
with lace or embroidered, a netting of silk cords, tinsel 
embroidery or heavy guipure lace in vinelike effects. 
Such goods are important among fancy Silks for vests, 
yokes and sleeves, and even entire waists. The panne 
velvets in all-over Moorish designs at three dollars a yard 
are to be pushed for odd waists. Cut velvet will be much 
worn for accessories on woolen gowns, and may be found 
in every color and in price from a dollar and a half up. 
Velvet is always a most effective trimming. 

In black silk favor is shown to peau de soie for entire 
costumes, as satin is decidedly matronly and many object 


to the dead blackness of taffeta. The French weave. 


is soft and rich in effect without the aggressive brightness 
of duchesse satin, which, however, is a beautiful material, 
and one which is particularly suitable for dressy occasions. 
In evening colors, white and pink ranking first, duchesse 
is the fabric for women of all ages. Black silk gowns, odd 
skirts and separate waists will be worn in taffeta, satin and 
peau de soie —the taffeta for waists, the satin for skirts and 
the peau de soie for costumes. For lining taffeta remains 
without a peer; jackets and skirts are now lined with silk 
of the same shade, but a home toilette will have daint 
pink, violet or turquoise for lining and petticoat. Blac 
taffeta of a good weight, and a serge or diagonal twilled 
silk are used for lining jacket suits made plainly in tailor 
style. In selecting taffeta get one with a soft finish. The 
colored taffetas come from seventy-five cents a yard up. 


SF ee TO 
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HE ‘‘ new things’’ are many and be- 
wildering in their elaborateness and 
againin their simplicity. The fashions 
this year are very large-hearted and 
seem to take every one into their 
esteemed consideration. Almost all 
of the very newest things are old 
friends—with new trappings. And 
all of them seem to have been devised 
solely and utterly to make young girls 

more charming and lovely, if that is possible. 

To begin at the beginning, or perhaps at the top, the 
hair is worn lower on the head, and not so much @ /a 
Pompadour, which is decidedly an improvement, as_noth- 
ing is prettier than a well-shaped, well-poised head, with 
hair trimly ‘‘ done up’’—to show that one has a curve or 
two at the top of the head. Somewhere at the sides there 
is a decided tendency toward a part. The exact location 
depends upon the becomingness—the very young and the 
very old usually mavent the part in the centre. 

any little curling locks are diligently cultivated, and 
curls in the back falling to the neck are once more to be 
worn. A very pretty and feminine folly is this fashion of 
curls, and one to be made much of. 

mye f this lowering of the hair and this coquettish 
curling of sundry love locks around the nape (that pretti- 
est part of a pretty woman) means that the collars of 
gowns are to be lower, a fashion which can readily be 
adopted with audacious confidence by the ‘‘ young,”’ sure 
in their absolute ey of a style so trying to any but 
young, full, round necks. 

And while on this subject of necks it may be just as well 
to say that the neck of a gown is one of the most seriously 
trying parts of a woman’s costume to arrange. Most 
wonderful and amazing are pow of the arrangements one 
sees around their neighbors’ necks — utterly inappropriate, 
singularly unbecoming and often most uncomfortable. 


ax 
Soft, Dainty Muslin Frills are Becoming 


T= necks of American girls are very slender, as a rule, 

and a subjects for any pranks of fashion. 
As a general thing, some soft and dainty muslin collar or 
frill is more becoming than the more severely trying linen 
collar, except, of course, to the possessors of those 
pretty necks of which I have already spoken. The 
promiscuous use of ribbons twisted around the neck 
usually looks as though it were done more because it was 
the easiest way out of an unsolved difficulty. 

The newest models of stocks to be worn with shirt- 
waists are especially pretty, and made mostly of silk and 
very sheer muslin. The collar is made silk, some- 
times into a crush affair finished with a very narrow cleri- 
cally shaped muslin collar with fine drawn-work edge. 
Or, again, the silk is plaited, the ends, which come around 
to the front and tie in a moderate-sized bow—one of 
muslin-and one of silk—are both the same length and fin- 
ished at the ends in points daintily hemstitched. 

Another new model is made of narrow half-inch ribbon, 

into a trellis, and these caught 





crossed and recrossed 
by ‘‘ spider webs”’ of embroidery in heavy silk. is 


part of the stock is usually made of black ribbon, under- 
neath which is worn a colored stock which ties in front. 

Many shirt-waists are being made with collars of the 
same material —the small turnovers being of a contrasting 
color, or where the collars are high and pointed they are 
lined with the color most becoming, but on the whats. 
avoid all the sundry little dabs of ribbon and lace worn 
simultaneously, and so mistakenly thought fashionable. 

The necks of many evening, dinner and house gowns are 
again to be cut square in the front only, coming up high in 
the back—that is, just to those little curls—and, again, 
many are V-shaped, this being a very pretty and distinctly 
jeune fille cut. ‘To give that truly fashionable droop, so 
essential to all figures at the moment, the new bodices 
are made with very long shoulder seams, are very full in 
front, and droop well over the belt, slightly in the back 
and pronouncedly in the front. 

Costumes in solid colors are the novelties of the hour— 
everything to match—a rather expensive fashion, but 
always a desirable one and indicative often of the well- 
dressed woman. ‘‘ All in green”’ or ‘‘ all in brown”’ now 
follows the names of Fashion’s leaders, 

Pastel blue possibly is the favorite shade. It is espe- 
cially good for young girls, but is rather trying when one’s 
skin, color and age are doubtful. This dressing of one’s 
person in a one-color scheme is, of necessity, conducive to 
simplicity, which is always most desirable. 


oot 


Veils are Just a Suspicion of a Fairy’s Web 


‘* SIMPLICITY ”’ is an exceedingly elastic word when 

applied to clothes, for while to be ultra chic at the 
present moment simplicity is absolutely essential, it is in 
reality the merest sham, and our fia de si2cle simplicity is 
built upon such a stature of daintiness and exquisite needle- 
work with many touches of lace, and tulle, and chiffon as to 
be utterly unrecognizable, ere a to the trained and appre- 
ciative eye, and so the plain tulle and net veils—sans dots, 
sans borders — but just a wp yet of afairy’s web, to keep 
those sundry love locks in their rightful places, without a 
misplaced and ridiculous dot coming directly over the pupil 
of an eye, or perching upon the tip of one’s nose—are 
effected. A second veil of chiffon—brown, beige, blue or 
green—is usually worn over the veil of tulle or net, and a 
most comfortable and seasonable fashion it is, too. 

The hats are composite productions—on the whole, 
rather small than large, and yet certainly not really small 
—‘* big small’’ hats, perhaps, will give as clear an idea on 
the subject as is possible. Take, for instance, a toque— 
supposedly a small hat, but not at all so—quite big and 

et a toque, full, soft, low ; the trimming is not overmuch, 
just a touch of color somewhere on the brim. 

It is absolutely necessary nowadays to measure and fit 
a hat to one’s head— indeed, this is quite as important as 
the fitting of a bodice. Nothing, as far as one’s clothes go, 
is ‘‘ nearer or dearer’’ than this hat, and yet it is so n 
made the chief point of mst a ee often ruining an 
otherwise handsome costume. does every woman at 
heart believe herself a com t milliner ? 

As™to shirt-waists and skirts, the subject is exhausted, 


and surely no person short of a genius of the highest order . 


Velvet Accessories Will be Modish 


IECE velvet will figure prominently among the season’s 

trimmings as it Tests well on smooth and rough fab. 

rics and works up into all of the fashionable accessories as 

collars, belts, boleros, borders, etc. Handsonte waists are 

of plaid velvet of undoubted French origin, but plaid effects 

are otherwise very much out of pete oy Taffeta silk js 
another piece goods much used as a trimming. 

Ribbon is now used only for the large bow on the front 
or left of.the corsage or as a belt or collar in soft taffeta or 
the pliable satin that makes exquisite flower-like rosettes. 
Machine stitching, tucking and cording are the chief self 
trimmings, appearing on all materials. 

Trimming and piece lace in the heavy guipure and 
appliqué lace designs is selling for the trimming of fall 

owns of Henrietta, silk and cloth. These bands, Be: one 
inch to ten inches in width, have straight or irregular edges 
are of heavy, close designs in odd scrolls united by solid 
threads that make them serviceable for panels, borders 
yokes, boleros, etc. Others have a batiste ground and 
long i designs appliquéd on, and the tiny bands are used 
to finish edges of silk accessories and to trim the elaborate 
neckwear now the fad. Single designs in black and white 
lace for trimming are of the guipure and Chantilly 
weaves in butterfly, flower, scroll and bowknot figures, 

Transparent materiais are correct for gowns, yokes and 
sleeves, and for waists with silk skirts. Of all the nets, 
chiffons, etc., prepared for this use the tucked and puffed 
chiffons and jetted nets are preferred. Jetted nets have 
large designs and many spangles, and the style in these 
materials is to have the drop yoke and sleeves transparent 
with round waist and skirt of silk, crépon, Henrietta or 
cloth. The piece guipure lace, which comes in large 
patterns, is also used in the same manner. 


ax 
The Rage for Antiquities 


A‘Y girl finding a bit of antique embroidery, an old 
brooch or fob is now the envy of her acquaintances. 
The fob is worn with the chatelaine watch ; odd brooches are 
set as belt clasps, and the embroidery figures as a yoke, V 
or revers on waist or jacket —no matter how odd the silk, 
cloth or velvet — be, or where it came from, so long as 
it is antique. New buttons for ornamental purposes, 
for buttons are not supposed to be useful nowadays, 
resemble ancient brooches, and lovely pendants are of the 
old-fashioned miniatures. Grandmothers who saved such 
bits are now in high favor, for 1900 is a dressy year with 
bizarre effects softened by good taste and beautiful tints, 
Black trimmings may be worn with all colors ; much white 
and cream for neckwear and frontings are correct, and the 
combination of black and white is accepted with favor, 
Quantities of garniture are lavished on the corsage. 





could give us anything startlingly new in this line. Toa 
certain extent the shirt-waist, or rather the separate waist, 
is not worn. The shirt-waist, strictly speaking, is always 
smart, and alone suitable for many times and places, but 
the moment it is fixed into cae: Fe more than a shirt- 
waist it loses its individuality and becomes commonplace. 


ar 
How to Wear a Shirt-Waist Properly 


HALF of the success in wearing a shirt-waist well depends 
upon how it is put on. To see that the waist tape is 
very long and fastened only to the centre of the back, the 
fronts hanging quite straight and loose, tied into place only 
with the tape coming from the back—in this way it 1s 
possible to arrange the fullness as one wishes. ; 
The much-tabooed and discarded yoke in the shirt 
waist has again appeared, very slyly and cleverly creeping 
around from the back to the front, into a modest little 
affair of the tiniest dimensions, just enough to give flatness 
on the shoulders and plenty of fullness below. 
Velvet blouses are almost invariably becoming and use- 
ful, gnd much prettier made u mm, wh One new m 
is made in an exact copy of a Tittle y’s Russian blouse, 
with collar-band, cuffs and girdle of embroidery, done i 
heavy silk upon bands of taffeta silk, fastening at the left 
side under a band of the embroidery, with a cluster of tiny 
shirrings just in the front. The sleeves are gathered into 
small, closely fitted wristbands of eT: 3 
Sashes are to be worn of every imaginable kind and with 
all ‘‘ sorts and conditions’ of costumes. This is a revi 
of a very pretty fashion which fell into disuse for appat 
ently no good reason. Now it has been taken up agai 
enthusiastically, and certainly few things serve as more 
graceful or better backgrounds for a slim and pretty waist 
than a sash. Many are fastened a little to the left side— 
usually they are tied into two long and two very 
se and again with only the ends and a knot. ; 
he gay Roman sashes of our childhood days are agai 
brightening sombre-colored frocks, and putting Vv! 
touches of color into many of the bodices too, as yOXes 
vests or bands, when made up into blouses 2 /a Russe. 


One of the Smartest Models in Girls’ Coats 


FEMININE modification of ‘‘ Tommy Atkins’” — 
jacket is one of the smartest of the new models 
coats. It is very military, with imposing rows of eerie 
and braidings, denoting the highest rank only, but 
delightfull inating little garment, and, withal, rails 
a true indicator of the fate of ‘‘ Tommy’? when h 
into the hands of the feminine foe. ’ : 
The collars of coats are high and rolling. 
As for materials—the soft camel’s hair and smooth 
lady’s cloth are the most liked for every-day gowns- i 
otise gowns of cashmere are much worn and ee 
made in the new crépy materials. ‘The soft, dull, a 
finished silks are very much in vogue for the mo okirts. 
singularly adaptable for the gee new draped ss 
But the much-befrilled, bunchy affairs of some twenty 
years ago are not these draped skirts. ‘2 
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CORRECT WEDDING CLOTHES THIS AUTUMN ~* 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 
DRAWINGS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 
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READY FOR THE WEDDING TRIP 


Stylish traveling coat of black taffeta silk Jaid in large box-plaits fali- 
ing very loosely. The deep cape, collar and cuffs are trimmed with 
écru lace. A velvet toque finishes the costume. 


WEDDING GOWN OF CREPE DE CHINE 


Simple wedding gown of crépe de chine and mousseline de sole. 
The underskirt of mousseline de sole is made with many ruffies 
forming a train. The overskirt is of cr8pe de chine. 


The Bride’s Gowns 


HE bride’s trous- 

seau this season 
will be distinguished 
for its smartness. The 
new wedding gowns 
are either very elabo- 
rate in material and 
trimmings, or an effect 
is achieved with simple 
materials and less 
expensive trimmings 
which is equally as 
smart as the one pro- 
duced at great expense. 


Toa 
vaist, 
ways 
, but 
shirt- 
lace. 
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ittle DAINTY MATINEE OF SURAH BRIDESMAID’S GOWN OF SILK CREPE 


tness The matinée lilustrated above is developed In white surah and made with a round 
collar and elbow sieeves. The bridesmaid's gown of silk cr8pe is made with a full 
gathered skirt. The bertha and sash are of mousseline de sole. 


SS 


FOR THE BRIDE'S MOTHER «  TEAGOWN OF SOFT SATIN 
The gown tor the bride’s mother is made of black and white silk. The bodice is made 
with a chiffon vest outlined with lace. The satin teagown to the right is made with a 
very short-waisted back, and trimmed with velvet and lace. 
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ny are 
satin 
nt and 
enty A HOUSE GOWN OF SILK EVENING GOWN OF TULLE VISITING COSTUME OF VELVET BRIDE'S TRAVELING GOWN DINNER GOWN OF CREPE DE CHINE 
tty house gown of sil ing over panel of plissé chiffon; the eages of Bride's visiting gown of velvet made Bride’s traveling gown of blue cashmere made with gathered skirt and trimmed with braid. 
‘ the front are finished aibian ontnouttoret antes in silk ante The effective evening with severely plain skirt. Jacket The bolero is worn over a vest of fancy silk. The dinner gown to the right is of crépe 
®own of tulle to the right is trimmed with flowers. The belt and collar are of veivet. with collar and revers of chinchilla. de chine with transparent yoke and elbow sleeves. Bows and girdle are of veivet. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


( THE 


MODISH AUTUMN HATS AND GOWNS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 


DRAWINGS OF HATS BY MISS JEANNETTE HOPE, AND GOWNS BY MRS. BENSON KENNEDY 








new. 





4 SOFT CROWN OF BABY LAMB 








TRIMMED WITH ERMINE STYLISH TAILOR COSTUME 


Ermine is the distinctive feature of the stylish street gown shown to the left. The 
skirt is‘tucked around the hips and finished with a deep flounce. The tailor gown 
of cloth and velvet to the right is braided with Hercules braid in a scroll pattern. 
The bolero is worked over a silk bodice 








EMBROIDERED EVENING GOWN HOUSE GOWN OF CREPON 


The embroidered silk evening gown illustrated above is made with a skirt which is-draped slightly at the sides 
falling in a full train. The front of the skirt is trimmed with three flounces. The 


The overskirt is cut in deep squares trimmed with bands of taffeta and lace inserting of Venise point. 


oC >= 
=, 
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What the Autumn Hats Will Be 


HERE is a delightful independ- 
ence, a general blending of 
“times” and “periods” in the 
new autumn hats. The styles 
are endless in variety, and one 
finds adaptations of every known 
and unknown epoch. One point, 
possibly more noticeable than any 
other, is that the new hats are 
lower— due to the fact, perhaps, 
that the hair is worn lower. Can 
we be going back to the chignons 
of our grandmothers? Many of 
the toques suggest the pictur- 
esque turbans of the East, and, 
no doubt, were taken from just 
such models. They are made in 
various soft and pliable materials, ~ 
such as embroidered silks, vel- 
vets gayly studded with paste 
jewels, or “cloth of feathers” — 
the latter being something quite 


— 


The ‘“‘toque’”’ is the favorite 
shape and the one most affected 
by the ultra-smart woman. For | 
many occasions the reliable | 
‘*sailor’’—transformed into the 
fashions of the hour, and made 
most becoming with facings put 
in very full, or sometimes made 
altogether of petals of flowers, 
the crown draped with folds of 
velvet — holds its own. 


The Most Fashionable Shades 


- COLORS, the change this 
autumn is decided. Pastel — 
everything pastel—and of the 
prettiest, softest and warmest 
shades. These shades appeal at 
once to the artistic sense in every 
woman, and when once she real- 
izes the immense becomingness 
of them they. appeal to her prac- 
tical side as well. 
shade of brown of a tint too beau- 
tiful to be described. It comes 
in all the new materials and is 
| becoming to fair women. 
Black is worn more than ever. 
In many cases black is only the 
cornerstone of the structure, but 
certainly a touch of it is found 
somewhere in the smartest crea- 
tions. Black and white continue 
to be fashionable. 
almost be said to be the favorite 
of all combinations. 


There is a new 












































A PICTURE HAT A FELT TOQUE 
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They may 
TAILOR-MADE GOWN VELVET VISITING COSTUME 
The severely simple tailor-made gown to the left is trimmed with pipings of biack 
velvet in squares. The revers and cuffs are of vetvet. The handsome veivet visiting 
costume Is trimmed with embroidered faggot stitching over white. The bolero is 
worn over an embroidered muslin bodice. , 
4 





WINTER TRAVELING GOWN DAINTY HOUSE GOWN 


This shepherd's plaid gown Is made with-a box-plait in front of both bodice and skirt. The skirt is finished 
with a bias band of velvet edged with narrow braid. Collar, cuffs and girdie are of velvet. The dainty bows 
gown is made with a plisse chiffon skirt and Russian lace overskirt. The simple baby waist is of chiffon # 
lace insertion. The deep collar and cuffs are of the lace. ‘ 
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BOY'S BELTED COAT 


THE 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


AREN'T THESE CUTE FOR CHILDREN? 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 
DRAWINGS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN AND ABBY E. UNDERWOOD 





BOY'S RUSSIAN SUIT 
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TINY KID SHOES 













FOR A TINY GIRL 
Child’s dress of finely 
embroidered muslin with 
round shirred yoke. 
Short puff sleeves. 
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A BABY’S COAT 











A SCHOOL DRESS 


A @gir’s school dress Se fi 
trimmed with a set design r ) 


in black velvet ribbon. _— ( ) 
A_ WY wy, "4 oS a 






Full sleeves with cuffs. 

















POLKA-DOTTED CHALLIE MADE OF BLUE LINEN 


inished little girl’s dress illustrated above is made of polka-dotted challie em- 
y house in heavy wool, and trimmed on waist and skirt with nainsook 
on and . The boy’s blue linen suit is. made with box-piaits, and is worn 





Collar, cuffs and belt embroidered in dark biue linen floss. 








<2 





The boys’ suits Illustrated above are the latest desig The double-breasted coat is made with 
WITH KILT PLAITS velvet collar, cuffs and buttons, and is worn with’a velvet beit. The Russian blouse suit is made A GRANNY MUFF 
Serge dress for a little girl, with full bloomer trousers. The coat is buttoned at the left side under a band of braid and Little girl's black velvet 
made with a kiited waist is trimmed with frogs and loops of military braid. coat trimmed with high 
and skirt. Yoke of fine collar of ermine. Granny 
white cloth. 


muff of ermine. 





INFANT’S SOCKS 








FOR A BOY OF THREE 


Boy's cloth coat trimmed 
with zigzag bands of 
velvet and écru embroid- 
ery. Belt of veivet. 


A BABY’S CAP 


C\ CX Vy) 
and pockets and cuffs 


yt —7 bound with black velvet. 










WITH TRIPLE CAPES 


Little girl's cloth coat 
made with triple capes 

























A DAINTY APRON BRIER-STITCHED YOKE 


The littie girl’s cashmere frock is made with a square yoke brier-stitched, and is 
worn with a guimpe. The sash is of biack velvet. The dainty little white mull 
apron in the illustration to the left ts cimmed with Vandykes of fine hand- 
made embroidery and tied at the shoulders. 


UNDERSKIRT 
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The McGee Adjustable 
YOKE $1.75 


The McGee Adjustable Yoke 
is unlike any other yoke in that 
it is possible to quickly and per- 
manently adjust it to any figure ° 
by a series of hooks and eyelets at 
each side of the back. It is a bias- 
curved piece, reaching about three- 
quarters the distance around the 
hips, finished at the back edges 
with ks. “he other quarter of 
the yoke is separate, and to it is 
attached the fullness of the back 
widths of the skirt. It is perfo- 
rated with rows of eyelets, half 
an inch apart, which make it 
possible to adjust the yoke to 
any desired size or shape, by 
simply hooking the front por- 
tion of the yoke into the 
eyelets. Once adjusted it need 
never be changed, the back 
parties having a buttoned placket 

ole like any skirt. 

Number 13, a light-weight Sateen Skirt 
with umbrella flounce, and one 5-inch ruffle, six rows of 
cord at bottem of flounce and well bound, a very use- 
ful skirt for the price, $1.75. 
Made also in Italian Mer- 
cerized Cotton, Moreens, 
and Taffetas; black and colors. 
In ordering, give waist and 
length of skirt measure. Sold 

y one in your town — 
write for his name. y 

Catalogue Free. Address 


McGEE BROTHERS CO., Jackson, Mich. 
Dealers wanted in towns where we are not represented 


No 


yawning gaps in 
gowns Or wraps 


When this duette 
together snaps. 










| See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye. 





The DeLong Hook and Eye Co., Mfrs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 








Inexpensive, 
yet pretty, will 
prove of prac- 
tical value as 
part of a child’s 
school outfit. 

One of many 
useful and eco- 
nomical arti- 
cles to befound 
in our Cata- 
logue of 

Over 1000 
Tlastrations — Made of good quality lawn. 


One row of insertion on waist; 
wage Rom ruffie from belt over shoulders, 
— —_ sizes 4 to 10 years, 50 cents. 


60-62 West 23d Street, New York 














“HEAR IT SNAP” 


The Ball and Socket ( Sew-on ) 
Garment Fastener. 
Replaces hooks and eyes, buttons and buttonholes 

The genuine has this trade- 

mark on every card. TRADE 
Beware of Imitations. HEAR IT SNAP! 
Only the “Hear It MARK 
Snap ”’ kind is sure to hold. 


If your dealer hasn’t the genuine, send us 
his name with yours and a 2c. stamp, for 
sa: of the real and full infor- 
mation; or send 6 cents for trial set. 
THE BALL and SOCKET FASTENER OO. 
68 Essex St., Besten, Mase. 
78-80 Werth St., New York 
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«Accnse not Nature, she hath done her part; De thou 
but thine.” MILTON—/aradise Lost. 


THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting”’ 


CORSETS 


Are definitely superior in shape, 
wearing qualities and comfort. 
‘The seams run around the body. 
This is true of no other corset. 
They hold their shape perma 
nently and give perfect fit. 















Turn them over and see 
how they're made. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
Giving handsome illustrations from living models of our many 
styles to suit all ages and figures. Paris Shape our specialty. 
Every dealer of oe in America carries them in stock, 


if ed merchant should not have them, send us his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 345 Broadway, New York 


—~ 
oe —- 


Embroidery and 
Lace Making 


The July 1900 issue of Home Needlework 
Magazine tells just how to make 
the laces used in costume, boleros, 
revers, sailor and stock collars, 
insertions, and scarf and tie-ends, 
in Battenberg and Modern Lace. 
Lace stitches explained, Also 
numerous embroidery designs and 
new colored plates. Single copy, 
price 10 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER: S07! 5 i 


we will 
send you the January, April and July 
(Special Lace Number) 1900 issues by 
return mail, and will send you the big 
October 1900 (Christmas Present) issue 
when it comes out. Your money back 
if you don’t like the books. Write to-day. 














Florence Publishing Company 


8 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. 





































Copyright by Parkinson, N. Y. 


Upheld by Mother and Chita 
Not Cheapest, 2s Cision, 's ppsolutely superior 
Bat Best. — itwantewe 
Guard Prevents Cloth Catching in Coil 


Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort for pin- 
ning skirt at the back. 

MADE IN NINE SIZES, from % INCH to 44% INCHES, 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gohl and Silver. SEND six 
CENTS IN STAMPS FORK A DOZEN CLINTON PINS, 
ASSORTED SIZES. 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. 


The Swellest 
Mackintosh 


Ever designed for women who dress stylishly, even 
on rainy days. Stylishly cut and made in all varie- 

ties of mackintoshed plain and fancy covert cloths, 
etc., to order from measure only. We call it the 


Rouble. Box-Bach Ulster 


Prices very reasonable. Samples Free. 


More Women Want 2!" Mackintosh 


Dress Skirts at 
$2.50, and Capes to match, $2.50, than ever 
before. They tell us “no mackintosh gar- 
ments the ve tried equals them at any 
price.” Sold only by us direct. “*LADIES 
SUPPLY COMPANY,” our tracle-mark, on 
the hanger g the genui 
Agents Wanted. “atest Fashions,” 
our catalogue of women's wear, sent free. 
LADIES SUPPLY COMPANY 
111 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
é 
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Silk Loops are a Thing 
of the Past INVISIBLE EVE 


PEET’S Invisible Eyes take 
the place of silk loops, and 
revent gaping. Used and TRADP-MARE REG. 
ndorsed by all dressmakers, P**-™*77,1896-ct.27 1806 
Indispensable to every dress. Eyes 
Hooks and Eyes, 1oc. Black or white. 
stores or by mail, 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LITTLE ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 


By ABBY E. UNDERWOOD 
DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 














HE belts, collars, stocks and vests, which add the artistic touch that nowadays is so 
absolutely indispensable to a woman’s costume, are shown below in a bewildering array. 
The belts are deep and perfect in fit, finish and style; they are made of silk, velvet, etc., 
and are fastened with jeweled buckles or rosettes and bows. 
The new stocks radiate style. Their foundation may be silk or velvet, and they may be 
draped with silk, crépe, heavy embroidery, chiffon, crépe de chine or lace. The bolero retains 
its popularity. Vests of white cloth are among the latest novelties. 
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SATIN COLLAR 





, _ - 
COLLAR WITH PERSIAN APPLIQUE SQUARE YOKE OF CHIFFON 





BOLERO FOR A YOUNG GIRL TRIMMED WITH BLACK AND WHITE 





DRAPED BELT OF BLACK SILK FOLDED SILK BELT WITH BOW to 





LACE BAND WITH CHIFFON THE NEWEST STYLES IN DRESS SLEEVES AND UNDER-SLEEVES OF FOLDED CHIFFON AND VELVET 








HIGH COLLAR OF LACE A WHITE CLOTH VEST CLOTH VEST CUT LOW VEST OF SILK HEMSTITCHED BELT WITH ROSETTES 


\. 





“N 
a — 
BOLERO WITH EMBROIDERED BANDS A LOW COLLAR OF SILK FOR A DINNER OR RECEPTION GOWN COLLAR, BELT AND CUFFS OF SILK 








REVERS OF HEAVY LACE DEEP COLLAR OF LACE EMBROIDERED SILK BOLERO SILK AND VELVET BOLERO crtre DE cHine COLLAR n 
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STYLISH BLACK AND WHITE COSTUMES 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 






























The Passing of the Tailor- 
Made Suit 


HE ‘tailor suit’’ made 

by the expert dress- 
maker has quite superseded 
the one made by the man 
tailor. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, the ‘‘tailor- 
made” suit is a thing of 
the past. The skirt was 
always a stumbling-block 
to the man tailor, and now 
that all sorts of fashionable 
trimmingsand devices have 
been added to the jacket he 
has given up the field, and 
the suit as formerly made 
by him is extinct. In its 
place we havea charmingly 
feminine descendant—a 
suit of curves and graceful 
outlines, with long sweep- 
ing skirt with strappings or 
stitches upon it. 












BLACK TAFFETA STREET COSTUME 


The skirt of this costume is finished with eight 
ruffles piped with white taffeta. The bodice is 
double-breasted and made with a cape trimmed 
to match the skirt. White crush belt. 






HOUSE GOWN OF DOTTED SILK MADE WITH A DRAPED WAIST 
This house gown is of black and white dotted silk, and white cloth. The skirt 
is finished below the knee with a flounce of the cloth trimmed with velvet bands 
edged with three rows of machine stitching. The gown to the right is made of 
figured siik with a deep border arranged in Empire design. 
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EVENING GOWN OF SATIN 


§2wn of white satin and black lace appliqué 
8 with a mull and lace insertion yoke. A 

nett Of chiffon tied above the elbows com- 
this elaborate costume. 





bolero are trimmed with embroidery. 


DRAWINGS BY MRS. BENSON KENNEDY 











BRAIDED ELABORATELY IN BLACK 


This stylish street gown of white camel’s-hair is elaborately braided in biack, 
two widths of braid being used in the design. The black cloth skirt to the right 
is appliqued with a design in white. The bodice is of black and white plaid silk 
bloused in front and trimmed with appliqué to match the skirt. 


BLACK VELVET DINNER GOWN 
Gown of black velvet and white embroidered 
crépe made with slashed skirt caught together 
with lacings of black velvet ribbon. The skirt and 


WALKING COSTUME OF CHEVIOT 


This gown of black and white cheviot is made 
with a plain skirt, trimmed with bands of Persian 
design in white cloth. Bodice A la Russe trimmed 
with bands to match the skirt. 

















CLOTH SKIRT WITH PLAID BODICE 


GOWN OF MULL AND LACE 


This gown is of white mull trimmed with lace. 
The skirt is gathered into puffs with five bands of 
wide lace extending from bodice to hem, over the 


ruffie which finishes the skirt. 
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A Lovely Face 


Is often disfigured and its charm dis- 
pelled by a rough, muddy, lifeless f 
complexion, while many otherwise 
plain faces aré made lovely by a f 
clear, pure skin. 


LABLACHE | 
Face Powder 


Brings beauty to every face — makes | 
every complexion perfect. Removes 

all blemishes and roughness; fresh- 
ens, heals, soothes the skin, making 

it clear, soft and smooth. It pre- 
serves a fine complexion — restores 

a faded one. Invisible on applica- 
tion. Delightful to use. 

















Beware of cheap substitutes 










Flesh, White, Pink and Cream ‘Tints. 
Price, 50c per box. Of all druggists, or 
by mail, 


BEN. LEVY & CO. 


French Perfumers 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Sold by Roserts & Co., 5 Rue de la Paix, 
Paris; 76 New Bond Street, London. 

KINGSFORD & Co., 54 Piccadilly, Ww, 
London. | 

H, H. Swann, 12 Rue de Castiglione, 
Paris. ; 

Gro. BAUMANN, 40 Pragerstrasse, 

Dresden. 











Insist 


When you buy 


| ansdowne 





That the selvedge shall be 
perforated every five yards 
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None Genuine without it 
All First-Class Dress-Goods Houses sell it 








“CROWN STOPPERS” 


Fraudulent imitations are ——— detected by the absence 
of the Glass Crown. If the bottle you buy has the Crown 
Stopper, you will have the finest salts or the rarest perfumes 


CROWN 
Crab-apple 


Blossoms 


A perfume celebrated for 
strength, delicacy and lasting 
fragrance. It is everything 
that you’d expect to find ina 
perfume for refined people. 














Lavender Salts 


Refi ined, Pungent, 
Refreshing 
and Invigorating 


Made with the same care [syn 
that distinguishes all the 
CROWN goods. 


Popular prices: 
25 cents and §0 cents. 

















Good dealers everywhere will supply you. If they do not 
have ** Crown " goods in stock, ad¢cress 

THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 
Depot of American Importation, 343 Broadway, New York 
Our new perfume, “Carnatia,” fragrant and lasting. 














Parties visiting Wash- 
WASHINGTON, jk ington can obtain 
room and board in private family. Excellent service, including 
attendant while sightseeing: Terms $1.0 per day. Make engage- 


| ments in advance. Address Box 34, Washington, D. a. 
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Compressing the felt by hand 


TRADE- MARK. 


The Ostermoor | 
Patent Elastic | 5 | 


Felt Mattress, 


There are no doubts in the minds of 
the tens of thousands who have already 
bought our mattress by mail. Our | 
guarantee of ‘30 Nights’ Free Trial” | 
(see below) should remove all suspicion 
from yours. However, you had better 


Look Before You Leap 


We know we make the best mattress in the 
world, no matter what the price, and all we 
ask now is the privilege of mailing you 


FREE, Our Handsome Book 


of 72 pages, ‘“‘ The Test of Time,” whether you 
need a mattress now or not. A small request 
surely. Send your name on a postal to-day. 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS 


And if it is not even all you have Aofed for, if 
you don't believe it to be the equa! in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress 
ever made, you can get your money back by return 
mail—**no questions asked."’ There will be no 
unpleasantness about it at all. 


Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $ 8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., . +» 10.00 6 ET 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 3 INCHES 
4 feet wide, 40 lbs, . + 18,36 LONG 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45lbs., 15.00 
If made in two parts, 50c, extra. 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 


There is not a single store in the country that carries 
our mattress; almost every store now has an imitation 
so-called “* felt,"’ which is kept in stock to sell on our ad- 
vertising. Our name and guarantee on every genuine 
mattress. Sold direct to consumer only —exfress 
prepaid. Send for free book, ‘‘ The Test of Time.” 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 



































To Eat, Wear and Use 





Our presses have completed printing our 
Cata “7 No. 99, of everything to 4 
Eat, USE AND EAR. Each copy 4 

costs $1.00 to print and 25 cents to 

mail. As an evidence of interest, / 
send 10 cents in stamps to help 
pay postage, and you may deduct 
these 10 cents m your first 
order of $1. It required 47 car- 

loads of paper for this won- 
derful catalogue, which con- 
























There 
is little 


tains 480 size 10%x14 — = 
inches, equ valent to over = nfs 
1000 pages of the ordinary does 


catalogue. We save you 
25 per cent.to 75 per 
cent. on everything 
you buy at every 
season of the year. 
This book quotes 
wholesale prices 
to consumers, 
and with it in 
your posses- 
sion you buy 
cheaper 
than the 


not contain, 
excepting Lo- 
comotives and 
Boats. We even 
quote Live Ani- 
mals. Everything 

a man, woman or 
child wears, all kinds 
of » everything 
for the home, for the 
office, for a hotel, for use 
on a farm, in a barn, or for 
every known purpose, can 
be found in this catalogue. 
‘This book contains over 
13,000 illustrations and quotes 
prices on over 150,000 differ- 
ent articles. 
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( / Drapery Catalogue, and our Clothing 
‘ Catalogue with large samples at- 
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on Clothing; Freight paid on Carpet. 
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SIMPSON’S 


ROYAL WASH GOODS 


The Ruling 
Cotton Fabrics 


Absolutely Fast Colors. 
Always Serviceable. 
Always Fashionable. 
Manufactured by 
WM. SIMPSON & SONS 












Dainty Watches 


in colored enamels 
to match dress 


effects. 


Send for our ‘* Blue Book’’— free. 
Tue New Encranp Wartcu Co. 
37 Maiden Lane 149 State Street 
New York Chicago 























THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 
DRAWINGS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 


TRIMMED WITH WHITE BANDS 


OF TWO SHADES OF LINEN 


Very stylish shirt-waist of linen, made with 
the new full bishop sleeves with turnback 
cuffs. The vest is of linen of a darker 
shade. The large square collar, the cuffs 
and the tabs are embroidered in dark 
brown. Tiny pearl buttons keep the tabs 
In place. The girdle is of velvet. t 


A DAINTY EVENING BODICE 


belt is of black velvet fastened with a large buckle. 


OF WHITE LADY'S CLOTH 


Of the two blouse bodices shown above, the one to the left is of polka-dotted 
material trimmed with appliqué bands of white cloth. The collar is of white 
cloth and the belt of velvet studded with steel. The bodice to the right is 
developed in white lady's cloth, has a double box-plait down the front, and is 
trimmed with baby lamb and panne velvet. With it is worn a veivet girdle. 








LACED WITH VELVET RIBBON 


This evering bodice ise of embroidered mull and panne velvet, under-sieeves and 
under-bodice of mull. Bolero of velvet with jet buttons. Worn with velvet gir- 
die. The figured silk bodice to the right is plaited on each shoulder to give 
becoming fullness. The vest and sleeves are laced with velvet ribbons. The 





BLOUSE OF CREPE GAUZE OF SHIRRED CHIFFON AND LACE 


Two of the prettiest models of the new blouse bodices are illustrated above. 
The very dainty creation of crépe gauze to the left is trimmed with insertion of 
heavy lace. Velvet ribbon is joined down each side of the front with buttons. 
The chiffon blouse is finely shirred and trimmed with velvet appliqué. It has 
elbow sleeves with under-sleeves of shirred chiffon. 


How Sleeves Will Change 


Gierer will be slightly larger. This does not 

mean necessarily at the top; on the contrary, 
it will be at the elbow or the wrist. The sleeves 
show very plainly the cosmopolitan character of 
the fashions. The style preferred by the individ- 
ual is the fashion. At first the change from the 
long, tight-fitting sleeves, that we had all grown 
accustomed to, to the flowing elbow sleeves worn 
with under-sleeves was rather novel, and one 
doubted the effect. But the effect was excellent. 
A decided novelty is the lining of many of the 
sleeves with a contrasting color. The under- 
sleeve is made of the daintiest lingerie, or is copied 
from the short puffed one worn by little girls. 

A revival of the Empire styles for evening 
gowns is a certainty. There is no denying their 
becomingness nor the air of distinction which they 
impart to the wearer. 

The shirt-waist has changed very slightly —in 
fact, its popularity is so great that it is tolerated 
in almost any form or fashion, hence its vogue. 
It is strange that the shirt-waist should be so dis- 
tinctly American. It is not known in Paris. 





TRIMMED WITH BIAS BANDS 
Dressy bodice of satin trimmed with bias 
bands of white velvet stitched with 
black. The sleeves are slightly full to the 
elbow, with long, closely-fitting under- 
sleeves, trimmed with velvet to match 
the bodice. With it is worn a velvet belt 
and a fancy buckle. 





VEST OF CONTRASTING COLOR TRIMMED WITH JET SEQUINS 


The velvet bodice illustrated above is made with a vest of a contrasting colo 
and is distinctly bloused. The yoke, cuffs and each side of the bodice 
stitched heavily in silk to match the vest. The taffeta silk bodice to ore nite 
is trimmed with jet sequins. The jabot collar and under-sleeves are 
chiffon. The girdle is a deep one of black velvet. 








\ NATTY DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT 


The short, double-breasted coat to the left opens in the front over a cloth vest 
and a velvet spencer. The buttons are of steel and the belt of velvet. The 
Russian jacket blouses all around, is fastened at the side with crystal buttons 
The cuffs, collar and belt are of velvet. 





THE NEW DRIVING COAT 


THE NEW RUSSIAN JACKET 


and is braided. The sieeves are full. 
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THE FALL WRAPS AND COATS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY VIRGINIA LOUIS RALSTON 
DRAWINGS BY KATHERINE VAUGHAN HOLDEN 





plaited back and front. 


Length of Jackets and Coats 


x new jackets are short and tight-fitting. 

The bolero is far too becoming to be given 
up easily. The new models of jackets a2 /a 
Russe — slightly blousing all around —are not 
at all the same things which were worn two 
or three seasons ago. The new models are 
much more the real thing, with high, military- 
looking collars, cozily lined with fur and elab- 
orately braided. 

Braiding, by-the-way, is immensely popu- 
lar, and whole costumes seem to consist of 
nothing else. 

Coats coming an inch or so below the waist- 
line are more becoming to stout women, and 
many of them are made with capes reaching to 
the edge of the shoulders. Others are made 
slightly full at the waist-line, and held by a 
short belt. These are only becoming, how- 
ever, to slight figures. Quite a few of the new 
models have hoods lined with fur. 





JACKET WITH LOOSE FRONTS 
The very attractive jacket with loose fronts, which is illustrated above, is of 
covert cloth and buttoned with fancy buttons. The triple capes and cuffs are 
stitched. The jacket trimmed with baby lamb is of smooth-faced cloth and box- 





TRIMMED WITH BABY LAMB 


The high collar is lined with baby lamb. 


EVENING WRAP OF CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTH 





MARK 
The Famous Shoes for Women 


Most Perfect Fitting Shoes Made 


Perfect fit, absolute comfort, fash- Only One 


ionable elegance and Dealer in 

ood service distinguish $ a Town 

Queen Quality Shoes. 
or street, dress, house, 


outing ; all at one price, 


Fast-color eyelets, that never grow 
brassy, are used exclusively. 


Our Catalogue 


Illustrates and 
describes our many 
Styles. Sent FREE 
with address of local 
dealer. Shoes sent, 
prepaid, for 


$3.25 
(Oxtords, 
$2.75) 


New Fall Style, ‘‘ Mannish’’ 
THOMAS G. PLANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


P. S.— In Canada and all countries where duty is paid, 
$8.75 (Oxfords, $8.00). 











More Heat 
With Less Fuel 


Do you know that half the fuel you 
burn is wasted ? When you understand 
the method of the 


Jackson Ventilating Grate 


you will see how it saves this waste. 
You will learn also that pure out-door 
air is brought into the house through the 
heat-saving chamber 
of the Grate, causing 


double heat and per- 


Unusually stylish driving coat of plain tan fect ventilation with 


covert cloth trimmed with stitched bands 


The wrap illustrated above is trimmed with 
an appliqué design of velvet embroidered 


4 of the same. The coat is cut with a deep with jet. The edges are all finished with out cold drafts. The 
~ yoke. The collar and cuffs are of velvet. ruffles of chiffon and lace. Ventilating Grate can 
er- be fitted into any or- 
_ dinary fireplace, and 


burns either coal, 
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been used for nearly twenty years in all 
parts of the United States with remark- 
able results. 


wood or gas. It has , / 


Drop us a postal card to-day asking for catalogue No. 10, 
which gives description in detail and contains our guar- * 
antee. Also send for “ae of tiles, mantels, andirons, 
spark screens, etc., if desired. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 52 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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SEND AT ONCE 


FOR THE 


International 
Fur Authority 


This complete catalog reviews 
all the existing correct 
styles in small furs and gar- 
ments, and is a very valuable 
work for any one to possess. 
It contains about fifty 

one hundred illustrations, oad 
is the only complete fur au- 
thority issued in America, giv- 
ing absolutely correct informa- 
tion and lowest market prices 
for the articles named. It is 
issued from St. Paul, Minn 

the fur centre of the United 
States, by E. Albrecht & Son, 
whose long and intimate con- 
nection with the trappers of 
the Northwestern Wi is in- 
terwoven with the early history 
of American fur interests. The 
vast resources of this house, 
through their connection with ¢ 

| leading pod me ye of ge =! enpite, ge Ba 
sell superior of furs at extremely low 

and o' unconditionally the world’s best. 





\ 
\ 
A MODISH DIRECTOIRE COAT 
English Directoire coat of taffeta silk plaited. 
Large box-plait with two rows of fancy buttons in 


front. Bolero of cloth with wide revers edged with 
gimp. Turnback cuffs and high rolling collar. 

































Two New Skirts 


age are to be plainer—that is to say, 
they are not so much tucked and plaited, 
and yet the real old-fashioned furbelows of 
our grandmothers are to be decidedly the 












INS THE NEW cl fashion —not the hoopskirt part, but just the LATEST GATHERED SKIRT JOURNAL readers may secure a copy of the valu- 
color, TR Newest of the n yh naage aC GEA ruffles and ruchings, with a becoming smooth- RG <3 mustvated - Pha ai = uo Bows of this firm by sending them a 2-cent 
. Seam in the centre of the front and back. ness around the waist and hips. rower at the top, where it Is slightly gored. 





E. ALBRECHT & SON 
20 East 7th Street, St. Paul, Mion, 


New model is circular and measures 


it Is finished around the lower edge with 
ed Sbout four yards around. 


seven tucks graduated in size. 
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In One Hundred Views of 
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HE Yellowstone National Park is rightly termed the Amer 
Wonderland, for there may be found grand and 
scenic features in the richest profusion. The park originally¢ 
prised 3344 square miles. This domain was much enlarged in 1h 
There are three great centres of attraction: the Mammoth 
Springs, the geysers and springs of the Upper Basin of the Fir’ 
River, and the beautiful cafion of the Yellowstone. 
The Mammoth Hot Springs are constantly building, on the mun 
ancient spring formations, terraces, galleries and fretted walls of exquRof different 
beauty. In some places these rise in successive tiers of purest white change of 
if carved from marble; in others are found soft and lovely tints. They 
at the tops are of the deepest azure and of wonderful transparency, 
A stage ride of forty miles brings one to the heart of the geyser repgmic 
passing on the way Golden Gate and Bunsen’s Peak. The views i 
Willow Park, a plateau 7000 feet high, near which is Electric Peak, 
superb. Hot springs, ‘‘ mud-pots” and ‘‘ paint-pots ”’ are seen along 
route, and at one point the roadway runs beside a cliff of obsidia 
volcanic glass 150 or 200 feet high, the fractured points of 
glisten in the sunlight like stacks of glass bottles. 
The Upper Geyser Basin presents a strange spectacle. 
tered over the plateau are huge fountains of scalding-hote 
Hissing, gurgling, belching and thunderous thuds are 
all around. Suddenly a great cloud of steam appeals. S@uming towa 
to be followed by a graceful column of water pas: 
which generally rises to a height 
of nearly 150 feet. 
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FSQUE AMERICA 


ic Magnificence—Part Six 


OLDEN 


Pan gen 7: 
19 1 muh 4 \ is re: wide Pe 
GRAPH BY-FAY HAV Nee 


SF VOLCANIc Stas 


e American Wonderland 


isan eruption of ‘‘Old Faithful,’’ which once an hour, with 
ng variation, is in action. Perhaps some other of the great 

breaks forth, for example the “‘ Castle,”’ or the noble ‘‘ Giant,”’ 

of the most powerful of all. The terrific ‘‘ Excelsior” is sup- 

ed to attain a period of activity once in seven years. All the geysers 

ean individuality, such as the ‘‘ Beehive,’”’ and some are beautiful. 

er gooo hot-spring pools are known to exist. These pools are won- 

jully transparent, generally of an intense blue tint, while their borders 

of different hues and exquisitely ornamented. 

change of scene brings one to the borders of Yellowstone Lake, 140 

are miles in extent, lying amid the mountains 7700 feet above the sea 

here amid the Alps are the views more beautiful. Mount Sheridan 

wich stands out boldly, is an extinct volcano. 
what shall be said of the Great Cafion of the Yellowstone? In no 
of the giobe has this wonder a parallel. The Yellowstone River 

bends around a spur of Mount Washburn, in a narrow chasm from 
to 1200 feet deep, the sides of which are streaked with browns, 
ions, reds and other tints. At the head of this gorge is a magnifi- 

t cataract—the Great Falls of the Yellowstone — 310 feet high. A 
distance above is another beautiful fall 112 feet in height. 

ither pen nor brush can do justice to the overwhelming 
deur of the view or of the marvelous coloring. 

uming toward the falls a new picture of the most sur- 

passing loveliness greets the vision. It is a 
scene that, once gazed upon, can 
never be forgotten. 
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THE TRAINING OF A WAITRESS 



































N SELECTING a waitress choose 
one who is tall, slender, and 
light and easy in her motions, 
‘rather than a large or a very 
small woman. Insist upon her 
wearing a washable dress, pro- 
tected by a large white *pron 
with long, broad strings. Show 

her how to cate for her hands, proy:4ing her 

with the necessities. Housewives do not give 
sufficient thought to this part of the training. 

Arrange to have her arrive in the afternoon 

so that during the evening you may begin 
instructions. Then give her a general idea 
of the way in which you desire to have your 
meals served. Show her where the china, 
silver, linen, etc., are kept, and instruct her 
in the methods of caring for them all. 
Arrange the table for breakfast, and tell her 
exactly at what hour you want breakfast 
served and in what order. Follow the same 
routine each day, and serve the family in the 
same manner as guests, otherwise you may 
be mortified when guests are present. 


ox 
Instruct Her Before, Not at the Meal 


TART right, and give time after each 
lesson to have it repeated, then trust the 
waitress, correcting any little error after the 
meal, never at the table. Neither should 
you give her orders at the table: instruct her 
before you are seated and correct her mis- 
takes after the meal is over and when you 
are with her alone, If a tablecloth is used 
for breakfast show her how to arrange the 
table padding and spread the cloth, which 
should be perfectly smooth, well ironed and 
without stiffening. Then arrange all the 
dishes as you are going to have them for 
breakfast. For instance, stand the empty 
fruit dish in the centre of the table just where 
it is to be placed when filled. At each place 
put a fruit plate holding a neatly folded 
doily; on each stand a finger-bowl; on the 
right of the bowl and on the fruit plate put 
a fruit knife if large fruit is to be served; 
on the left a spoon if it is needed. On the 
left side of all place the usual napkin and 
the bread-and-butter plate. Opposite this at 
the right place the tumbler. At the right of 
the plate lay the ordinary breakfast knife, 
blade turned outward. Outside of this place 
the dessertspoon for the cereal, and a tea- 
spoon for the coffee. On the left, between 
the plate and the napkin, place the fork; one 
is usually sufficient for breakfast. 

The cups and saucers should be arranged 
at the head of the table, also a mat or tray for 
holding the coffee-pot. If the coffee is made 
at the table, as it should be, the pot may be 
placed there, but the coffee should not be 
ground until the morning. Then go to the 
pantry, get out and group for her each set of 
plates needed for the breakfast. 

A breakfast menu is given below: 





Peaches 
Farina, Milk 

Omelet Rice Muffins 
Coffee 





or 
When the Breakfast is Announced 


UST before. breakfast is announced the 
waitress should fill the glasses and pour 
a cup of water into each finger-bowl. 

She may then bring in the butter and 
bread and announce breakfast. 

As soon as the family are seated they lift 
the finger-bowls, place them at the upper left- 
hand side of their fruit plates and unfold 
their fruit doilies. The waitress then passes 
the fruit. Taking the fruit dish in her left 
hand and going to the left of each person she 
holds the fruit dish down near the edge of the 
table so that one may easily help one’s self. 

She then replaces the fruit dish in the 
centre of the table and goes out for the cereal, 
which has been dished and placed in the 
pantry. This she places at the foot of the 
table, and on a tray on the side table puts 
a bowl of sugar, a pitcher of hot and one 
of cold milk. She then removes the fruit 
plates, lifting each one with her left hand 
and putting in the vacant place a plate for 
the holding of the cereal bowl. Then she 
places the bowls at the foot of the table. 
As the cereal is helped she puts the bowl 
on the tray, carrying it to the left of each 
person, and offers at the same time, on the 
same tray, the sugar and milk or cream. 
She then removes the finger-bowls, sees that 
the plates are heated for the omelet, and 
arranges the things for the coffee, after which 
she lifts the cereal dish, takes it to the pantry, 
and then brings in the omelet. 


Serving the Omelet and the Coffee 

HEN each bow! and plate are lifted again 

and replaced by a warm plate upon 
which the omelet is to be served. As the 
omelet is helped she takes it to the left of 
each person, lifting the plate that is there 
with the left hand and putting the omelet 
down with the right. Quickly and quietly 
she thus serves each course. Then she 
passes the butter and the muffins. 

The coffee is passed upon a tray. If 
‘* seasoned ”’ by the lady the waitress simply 
places it at the right of each person; if not 
‘* seasoned,’’ the sugar and cream are passed. 

During the meal the waitress refills the 
glasses and then quietly removes the soiled 
dishes from the side table to the pantry, 
keeping a constant watch over the table and 
passing muffins or coffee as needed. 

The head of the table is nearest the pantry 
door and the seat of the lady of the house; 
the foot is at the opposite end. 

Plates may be placed and removed from 
the right side if more convenient, but all 
serving and passing must be from the left. 
It is easier in training a new waitress to 
insist upon her always going to the left for 
everything, then no mistakes can be made. 

Insist upon the same routine being followed 
every morning in the week, and at the end 
of the seventh day your waitress will under- 
stand thoroughly the best method of waiting 
on your breakfast table. The first week 
dwell upon this meal, and the following week 
upon the luncheon service. Luncheons and 
dinners differ in having more courses, but 
everything must be taken out and placed on 
the side table ready for service much after 
the same fashion as for breakfast. 

The following menu will serve for a 
luncheon: 


| Bouillon in Cups 

Bread Sticks or Wafers 
| Fish Cutlets, Cream Sauce 
Bread 

Peas 

Lettuce, French Dressing 
Cream Cheese 
Whipped Cream 
Lady Fingers 
Coffee 


ox 
How to Arrange the Dining-Room 


FTER breakfast the waitress should be 
instructed to air the dining-room, 
remove everything from the table, cover the 
sideboard and side table and use a box broom. 
Let the dusting be thorough; have the silver 
and glass rubbed off with a chamois; the 
table polished and the sideboard arranged. 
If a tablecloth is used for luncheon, the same 
as for dinner, cover the table with the padding, 
then carefully and smoothly lay the cloth, and 
in the centre place a square or round of plain 
or embroidered linen on which stand a 
vase of flowers or ferns or whatever is pro- 
vided for this place. A neat repast is 
always a restful and desirable thing. At the 
foot of the table place the carving-cloth with 
carver rests at the right and left, a large 
gravy-spoon or tablespoon at the right. If a 
water-bottle is used place a tray with a 
napkin at the left-hand corner at the foot of 
the table. Atthe right-hand corner the salts 
and peppers, and another set at the right- 
hand corner at the head of the table—oppo- 
site as it were. Place a luncheon plate for 
each person, and at the right hand two silver 
knives with the sharp edges turned outward, 
and at the right of the knives a dessertspoon 
for the bouillon. On the left, three forks; 
the salad fork first, the larger fork for the 
broiled chops next, and the fish fork outside. 
This enables a person to easily select the 
proper one to use for each course, as he 
always begins with the one on the outside. 


ox 
Preparing the Table for the.Luncheon 


A’ THE upper left-hand side of the plate 

stand the bread-and-butter plate; at the 
upper right-hand side the tumbler, and, if 
Apollinaris water is to be used, a small glass 
at the right of the tumbler. On the left-hand 
side, outside of the forks and near the edge 
of the table, the neatly folded, medium-sized 
napkin is laid. A dish of salted almonds 
and another of bonbons and one of olives are 
placed on the table. 

The waitress should then go to the pantry, 
get out the bouillon cups and the necessary 
dishes for the fish, meat, etc. The plates 
used for the fish course should not be so large 
as luncheon plates nor so small as supper 
plates. A good-sized breakfast plate is the 
proper size to use for luncheon. 


Broiled Chops 
| Wafers 





Waiting Upon the Luncheon Table 
HE should then arrange the salad bowl, the 
oil and vinegar, a plate for wafers and 
another for the cheese, a glass dish for the 
whipped cream, a fancy plate for the lady 
fingers, the after-dinner coffee-cups, the sugar 
and cream. After these have been grouped 
on the side table she washes the lettuce, 
dries it thoroughly, places it in a salad 
bowl and stands it in a cool place. She 
then dishes the wafers and bread sticks, also 
the cheese, and puts them on the side table. 
The finger-bowls are then placed on fancy 
mats in the centre of the dessert plaies, with 
spoons at the right. At the last moment she 
sees that everything is on the s'te table, as 
bread sticks, wafers, cheese, finger-bowls and 
the salad plates. The fish and chop plates 
should always be heated. 

Just before luncheon is announced she 
pours the water; fills the bouillon into cups 
and places them. When the family are 
seated she passes either the wafers or the 
bread sticks, and then pours the Apollinaris 
water, which must be well chilled. In 


removing the bouillon cups the plates upon | 


which they were placed are 
replaced by the warm plates upon which the 
fish is to be served. She then brings in the 


fish cutlets with the cream sauce in the bot- | 


tom of the dish. As these are helped the 
waitress picks up the plate with her right 


lifted and | 


hand and places the extra plate in front | 


of the helper; then going to the left of the 
next person she lifts the plate with her left 


hand and quickly places the plate with the | 


cutlet. She then passes the bread, refills the 
glasses when necessary, and in between all 
courses she must take the soiled plates from 
the side table to the pantry. This she must 
do without being noticed. She then sees that 
the chops are dished and the peas are poured 
around on the same dish, and brings them to 
the side table. She then lifts the large fish 


plate, then each plate, replacing it with a | 


heated one for the chops. The chop platter 
is placed at the foot of the table before the 
carver. At the right hand she places a 
spoon, at the left a small carving fork. The 
same method is pursued in serving the chops 
as in the previous course. 

At the end of this course she first lifts 
the chop plate and carries it directly to the 
pantry and brings in lettuce. 
replaced by salad plates. 


ox 
When the Salad is Dressed at the Table 


F THE salad is dressed, as it frequently 
is, at the table she should have all the 
necessary materials on a small tray, which 
she places on the left hand of the person who 
is to make the dressing and removes it as 
soon as the salad is dressed. She then lifts 
the salad bowl, putting her left hand under- 
neath, and offers it to the left of each person, 
holding it down to the very edge of the plate. 
She then passes wafers and cheese. She 


The plates are 


arranges the after-dinner cups, and passes | 


two at atime on a tray, with sugar and cream. 
Black coffee must be served very hot; in 
winter the cups should be heated by first 
pouring in hot water. 
After the salad course the guests are left 
for the first time without plates in front of 
them. After the salad bowl and everything 


pertaining to the same is removed the wait- | 


ress with a small tray, which should be cov- | 


ered with a doily, removes the salts and pep- 
pers, the olive dish—in fact, everything but 
the centrepiece, the bonbons and the salted 
almonds. She then with a plate and napkin 
removes the crumbs, and brings, two at a 
time, plates upon which she has placed the 
finger-bowls. The finger-bowls are lifted by 
each person and placed at the left. The 
whipped cream, if it is served in a large 
dish, may be placed at the head of the table 
or passed by the waitress, who then passes 


the lady fingers and brings in at once the | 
Going to | 
the left of each person she waits until he lifts | 


coffee, two cups at a time on a tray. 


the coffee and has helped himself to sugar or 
cream. She then refills the glasses, removes 
the things from the side table and retires. 


ox 
Instructions as to Serving Dinner 
te SERVING a dinner precisely the same 


routine is followed as for luncheon, save | 
that soup is served in soup plates and from a | 


tureen, these being placed at the head of the 
table, and the waitress carrying and placing 
each soup plate as it is filled. If shellfish 
are served they should be served on the half 
shell dished on ice at the very last moment 
and placed before the dinner is announced. 
Where desserts are not used and the dinner 
concludes with wafers, cheese and coffee, 
plain wafers alone may be served with the 
lettuce course. The coffee should be poured 
at the table and served with the cheese and 
crackers or bread and butter. Where cheese 
is not served with the salad course, butter 
should accompany it. Where there is a choice 
between fork and spoon, some preferring one 
and some the other, place the fork at the 
right and the spoon at the left of the finger- 
bowl on the dessert plate. 

After the dinner is served instruct the 
waitress about collecting the silver and 
arranging the glass, china, etc., to be washed. 


85% 


This is the third article of this series. In the next 
(the October) issue of the Journal Mrs. Rorer. will 
contribute a page of 
**Menus for the Woman Who Lives Alone” 


As this is a subject which has never been treated 
before, it should prove most valuable. 











is, in the opinion of one of 

“our most prominent physi- 
cians, the cause of the slow 
progress made by many 
school children; not the f 
amount, but the kind. If 
children are given, before 
or with luncheon or dinner, 
a plate of soup or a cup of 
bouillon or beef tea made 
with 
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their digestion is strength- 
ened, and. the danger of 
over or too hurried eating 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


DISHES TO TEMPT THE PALATE 


Twelfth Article in the Series of Illustrated Dishes 


PREPARED FOR THE JOURNAL BY JANET McKENZIE HILL, DF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL 





STUFFED HADDOCK. Fill a dressed haddock with bread stuffing; pass the tail 
through the eye sockets, holding it in place with a skewer run through the tail 
close to the head. Bake until the flesh will separate from the bone, basting 
with broth or sauce every ten minutes. When nearly done baste and sprinkle 
with buttered crumbs. Brown, and serve with tomato or other fish sauce. - 





SWEETBREADS, GREEN MOUNTAIN STYLE. Parboil a pair of sweetbreads; 
split in halves, and lard with bacon, truffle or yellow rind of lemon. Bake in 
well-reduced stock with onion and carrot, basting often until well glazed. Serve 
in nests of purée of peas surrounded by sliced mushrooms, sauted and cooked 
incream. Add to the cream the stock in which the sweetbreads were glazed. 


SCALLOP SALAD. Soak the scallops in salted water ; simmer five minutes In boil- 
ing water; drain, cool, cut in slices and marinate with French dressing. At serv- 
ing, drain, mix with equal bulk of celery; dress with mayonnaise; shape in a 
mound. Mask with mayonnaise. Outline designs on the sides of the mound with 
capers; fill the designs with chopped white of egg and figures cut from beets. 


ORANGE CREAM. Heat half a cupful, each, of orange juice and sugar; beat the 
yolks of two eggs with another half a cupful of sugar, and cook in the first mix- 
ture over hot water until thickened; add one-fourth of a package of gelatine 
softened in one-fourth of a cupful of cold water, and strain into a cupful and a 
half of cream. Turn into a mould. Serve icy cold. 


BURNT-ALMOND CHARLOTTE. Dipthe ends of almond wafers in caramel, then 
ina d nuts, dry and fasten one to another with caramel. Dissolve caramel 
—, of hot milk; add one-third of a package of gelatine, half a cupful of 
Sons and three-fourths of a cupful of crushed almonds. Cool. Fold inthe whip 
three Cupfuls of cream and turn into a mould. 


CHARTREUSE OF SALMON. Parboil a cup of rice five minutes; drain, and 
steam until tender in about three cupfuls of milk or stock, seasoned with salt 
and two tablespoonfuls of curry powder. Line a buttered mould with rice. Fill 
the centre with a pound of cooked salmon, flaked, seasoned with salt, pepper 
and lemon juice; cover with rice. Steam half an hour. Serve with egg sauce. 





ROAST LEG OF LAMB WITH STRING BEANS. Remove all superfiuous fat, 
dredge with salt, pepper and flour. Roast about an hour. Baste often with salt- 
pork fat or beef drippings. Put a paper frill on the bone; surround with string 
beans cooked in salted water, drained and tossed with butter, lemon juice, 
pepper and nutmeg, if desired. The platter gravy will give additional seasoning. 


SHRIMP AND CUCUMBER SALAD. Break the shrimps in pieces and marinate 
with French dressing. At serving time add an equal quantity of chilled cubes of 
cucumber; mix with mayonnaise dressing. Shape into a mound and cover 
lightly with whole shrimps and the heart leaves of lettuce. Surround with sliced 
cucumbers dressed with French dressing flavored with onion juice. 


BANANA WITH RICE. Press into a buttered mould hot cooked and flavored 
rice. Bake fifteen minutes. Invert on a dish and decorate with cherries and 
angelica. Cook a cupful of sugar and a teaspoonful of cornstarch ten minutes 
in a pint of water. Add juice of a lemon, and butter. Pour over five sliced bana- 
nas. Drain and dispose within the rice. Serve with the sauce reheated. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD WITH SNOW EGGS. Dissolve two ounces of chocolate 
and three tablespoonfuls of sugar; add to three Cupfuls of hot milk and cook 
in this the yolks of six eggs beaten with half a cupful of sugar. Cool. Flavor 
with vanilla; turn into a dish lined with lady fingers. Make a meringue of the 
whites of the eggs, shape with spoons, poach in hot water and place on the top. 
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Uneeda 











Four members of the 
Uneeda family are now | 
ready to delight and sat- | 
isfy you on every occa- | 
sion where something 
substantial and delicious 
is needed. 





Uneeda Biscuit 


This is the first of the 
famous quartet that set 
the world a-munching. 
They fill the wants of 
everybody, and every- 
body wants them. 


Uneeda 


Jinjer Wayfer | 















Dainty and delicious — | 
just the thing to serve | 
at luncheon or with ; 
lemonade. Just enough 
piquancy and “ginger” 
to tempt the delicate 
appetite. 











Uneeda 
Milk Biscuit 
































is now introduced for 
the first time. Give them 
to the children; eat 
them with milk; make 
a meal of them. Th re’s 
nothing so digestible and 
nourishing. | 














» 
| Uneeda Graham Wafer 


a — 









is the baby of the 
Uneeda Quartet. A 

wholesome delicacy, | 
made of pure graham 
flour. Suitable for every | 
occasion where some- | 
thing particularly tempt- 
ing is needed. 







National Biscuit Company 
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IVE years ago I found 

myself one day on the top 
floor of a busy newspaper 
building surrounded by a 
group of young women. 
It was Christmas Day, and 
each one of the busy chat- 
terers, all at once, sur- 
prised me with a Christmas 
card. Ithad been the rule 
for years that no present 
given in the office should 
exceed ten cents in value. 

A merry time we had 
over those dainty greet- 
ings. Every one had been 
picked out for some beautiful sentiment 
expressed either in verse or in picture. But 
when I saw that with only one exception the 
cards bore my name, I declared that I would 
have had ever so much more pleasure out of 
their Christmas gifts if the cards had not 
been written upon. I wanted to pass them on. 

They all exclaimed: ‘‘ What! you wouldn’t 
give our presents away, would you?”’ 

‘Why not?’’ Lasked. ‘‘ What do you do 
with yours? ’”’ 

‘What a javelin to hurl into the ranks of 
the sentimental! ’’ cried one. 

‘* Now, Alice, listen,’’ I said. ‘‘ You have 
given me a ten-cent card. It tells me that 
you have thought of me, and it makes my 
heart glad. I want to keep it for a day or 
two until I get acquainted with it, and then I 
want to mail it to some one else, perhaps to a 
little girl away out inthe far West. Iknowa 
lot of people who will not get a single remem- 
brance this year unless I do the sending. 
Now, after I have enjoyed these eighteen 
cards that you girls have given me I would 
like to pass them on. But you have written 
upon them and I will be unable to do so.”’ 

Harriet said she thought I did not deserve 
any Christmas gifts at all. 

‘What do you do with yours?’ I asked. 

‘“What do I do with mine? Why, I am 
afraid I hand them to the first baby I see.’’ 


ox 
History of a One-Cent Card 


THEN told the history of a pretty one-cent 
card that I had received the year before. 
It bore the words of that beautiful hymn, 
‘** Blessed Assurance.’’ I sent it to ‘‘ Uncle 
Dan,’’ who is seventy years old and lives at 
Evans, Colorado. He is President of the 
Evans Sunshine Branch. ‘‘Uncle Dan”’ 
passed it on to a dear old chum of his, who 
in turn, after making a copy for himself, 
forwarded the verses to another friend. 
Before the holidays were over six different 
invalids had felt the thrill of pleasure that 
always comes when some one has especially 
remembered you. 

“This is only a single instance,’’ I said, 
‘* showing the infinite possibilities of a gift if 
accepted and passed on.”’ 

Inspired with this idea of sending out 
remembrances that might be multiplied four- 
fold the staff gave me a new lot of cards and 
I immediately sent them out. The thanks 
received brought further correspondence. 
This resulted in a small club for the 
exchange of friendly greetings. The name 
** Chat ’’ was at first given to the newspaper 
column in which all greetings were printed. 
In time, however, the membership grew so 
large that the name of ‘‘ Chat’’ no longer 
seemed to be appropriate. Then we thought 
of ‘‘ Sunshine,’’ and that name was adopted. 

And this is how the present ‘‘ International 
Sunshine Society ’’ came into being. 


ax 
Distributing Sunshine All Over the World 


E Baes work of the society is simply to distrib- 

ute all over the world as much sunshine 
as possible. Our active membership consists 
of those who are desirous of brightening life 
by some kind thought, word or deed. Men, 
women and children are its members. 
There is no restriction whatever as to relig- 
ion, race, sex, position or anything else. 

I hope that every reader of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL will become either a member 
of the general society, or affiliate with some 
already existing branch of the society. Our 
membership even now numbers about eleven 
thousand. 

The general officers who have done so 
much to aid us are: Mrs. Theodore F. 
Seward, wife of Professor Seward, late of the 
Teachers’ College, and herself, perhaps, the 
best authority on parliamentary law among 
the women of New York City; Mrs. Charles 
H. Denison, the President of Sorosis; Mrs. 
Hans S. Beattie, wife of the ex-Surveyor of 
the Port; and Mrs. Mary Fisk Park, a 
daughter of the late General Clinton B. Fisk. 
The directors are Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp, 
author of the words and music of hundreds 
of well-known hymns; Dr. Sara W. 
Vanderbeek, Miss E. A. Watson, Mrs. Esther 
Herrman, Mrs. Bertha M. Roberts, niece of 
the Rev. Robert Collyer, and Mrs. Philip 
Carpenter, counsel for the society. 





The Articles of Our Constitution 
UR constitution is as simple as it was 
possible to make it. It is as follows: 
ARTICLE I— Name 
The name of this society shall be the International 
Sunshine Society. 
ARTICLE II —Osjecr 
The object of the society shall be to bring sunshine 
into all hearts and homes. 
ARTICLE III —MEMBERSHIP 


Any worthy person sympathizing with the object 
of this society may become a member by helping in 
any way to carry on the work. 

ARTICLE IV ~OFFIcers 


The officers shall consist of a President-General, a 
First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, four Directors, and Honorary 
Vice-Presidents from the States and Provinces. 

ARTICLE V—FEEs 

The membership fee shall consist of some act or 
suggestion that will carry sunshine where it is 
needed. This may be the exchange of books, 
periodicals, pictures, etc. ; loaning useful articles or 
giving those that have ceased to be of use to the 
owner; suggesting ideas that may be utilized for the 
benefit of the sick; work or employment that can 
be done by a “‘shut-in’’; fancy-work, or materials 
for it; holiday suggestions, flowers, a general 
exchange of helpful ideas. 

ARTICLE VI— BrancuEes 


Branches may be formed by ten or more persons in 
any community interested in carrying forward the 
work of this society. They will become affiliated 
with the International Sunshine Society by reporting 
to it their organization and work. It is recom- 
mended to branches that they furnish regular reports 
to one of the local papers as a method of satan ting 
their work. Junior branches may also be formec 
under the direction of the adult branches. Their 
objects and methods of organization shall correspond 
to the parent society. 

ARTICLE VII — FEDERATION 


Ten or more local branches of a State or Province 
shall be federated, and a State President appointed 
by the President-General. These federations will 
become affiliated with the International Society b 
announcing their formation and reporting their work 
once a month. 

ARTICLE VIII— Boarp oF MANAGERS 


The Board of Managers shall consist of the 
officers of the International Society and four 
Directors. These shall beappointed by the President- 
General. 

Our colors are yellow and white —the first, 
symbolic of sunshine, and the second, of the 
purity of the organization’s purpose. Mrs. 
E. L. Scofield suggested these colors. She is 
President of the Connecticut State Division. 


ox 
Song of the Sunshine Society 


Ce song was decided upon by a majority 

vote of the members on the suggestion 
of Mrs. Rivington D. Lord, of Brooklyn. It 
is ‘‘ Scatter Sunshine.’’ 

Never did the lines seem so full of love 
and meaning as when one hot Sunday eve- 
ning last May they were sung by a choir in 
the Lee Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, as an introduction to a Sunshine 
sermon, preached to a large congregation 
by the Rev. Sydney Herbert Cox. Doctor 
Cox was the first minister to arrange for an 
annual Sunshine sermon. Now the pastors in 
the different cities and States are following 
his lead, and almost every Sunday, some- 
where, there is being delivered from some 
pulpit a sermon on the spirit of sunshine. 

The society motto was offered first by 
Mrs. W. H. Chase, of Brooklyn. It is ‘‘ Good 
Cheer,’’ and the first verse of the poem from 
which it was taken has been adopted as our 
creed. It is: 

Good Cheer 
Have you had a kindness shown? 
Pass it on. 
’Twas not given for you alone— 
Pass it on. 
Let it travel down the years, 
Let it wipe another’s tears, 


Till in Heaven the deed appears — 
Pass it on. 


The words were written by the Rev. Henry 
Burton, M. A., in 1868. George C. Stebbins 
has set them to music, and they can be found 
in ‘‘ Gospel Choir, No. 2.’’ 


ox 
Our Flower is the Color of Sunshine 


Bey society flower is the coreopsis, bril- 
liant yellow in sepals and petals. It 
was suggested by Mrs. Richard Norton, of 
Hightstown, New Jersey, President of Hights- 
town Branch, No. 1. The coreopsis is easily 
grown. It belongs to the aster family. 

Each year we have a benefit of some sort. 
Our last one was a musical benefit given in 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in New York City, 
on the afternoon of April 26. It was 
attended by fifteen hundred Sunshine mem- 
bers. Twenty blind women, from the 
Hopeful Sunshine Branch, were the guests 
of the society. Nobody enjoyed more than 
they the piano numbers by Vladimir De 
Pachmann, the violin music of Henri 
Marteau, and the singing of the Rubinstein 
Club chorus. All the members of the 
Rubinstein are members of our society. 
Their services were freely tendered for the 
benefit. The use of the theatre was the con- 
tribution of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Knowles as 
their dues for 1900. 


The Society Holds Annual Meetings 
E HAVE an annual meeting and recep- 
tion regularly. This year the meeting 
was held in the ballroom of the Hotel Savoy, 
New York City, on the evening of May 2. It 
was attended by more than a thousand dele- 
gates. Among the State Presidents who were 
able to be present were: Mrs. M. L. Small, 
of Maryland; Mrs. Fred W. Quimby, of 
Maine; Mrs. Walter L. Starr, of New Jersey; 
Mrs. Eleanor Brodie Chester, of the District 
of Columbia; and Mrs. Knapp, of New York, 
who had charge of all the arrangements. 
Twenty-five women assisted in receiving. 
It was half after nine o’clock in the evening 
when the musical program began. That 
lasted just an hour. Then, after the serving 
of refreshments, the remainder of the evening 
was given up to social intercourse. Fifteen 
pastors of churches of various denominations 
in and about New York were there. 
Many pretty stories were told at this annual 
meeting. In fact, everybody seemed to be 
bubbling over with gladness, 


ar 
How You May Join the Society 


OW I feel sure you are attracted by the 

‘** pass it on’’ philosophy, and if so you 

can form a Sunshine branch in your own 
neighborhood with little difficulty and no 
expense save the two-cent stamp for the 
mailing of the list of members to the general 








office, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Here is the form that you should use: 
Date 
City or village of 
State of 





My dear President-General: 1 wish to join the 
International Sunshine Society, promising to pay my 
initiation fee in the form of some one act carrying 
sunshine into another life within one month roan 
date. lalso promise to pay annual dues each in the 
form of a kind act. Il agree to report the nature and 
circumstance of these acts to the branch President, 
when appointed, or directly to the general office. 

Signed Mary B—— 


Copy this blank, filling it in with the name 
of the place in which you live and the State. 
If it is signed by ten persons with full post- 
office addresses then make a copy for the 
branch and send the original to me at head- 
quarters. I will name your branch and 
instruct you how to elect officers for the year. 
If you wish a badge of German silver inclose 
five cents in stamps. The silver and rolled 
gold badges are fifty cents each; the solid 
gold ones one dollar and a quarter. Make 
out all checks payable to Mrs. Mary Fisk 
Park, Treasurer. Letters accompanied with 
return stamps will be promptly answered. 

I have just now much need for everything 
in the way of rifts. The Christmas season is 
approaching and I want every one of you who 
read this to go up into the garret, if you have 
one, and take an inventory of all the good 
and useful articles you may find there, and 
send the list to me. Your “‘ passing on’’ of 
these articles will make you a member of the 
society, orif you are a member already it will 
be accepted as your dues for a year. 


on 
Begin the Work Before Christmas 


[% PAYING your initiation fees or dues a 

good way is to write first to me, tell me 
what you have to “‘ pass on,’’ and inclose a 
stamp for reply. Should I happen not to know 
where to place it I can soon find out who does 
want it. by writing to the different State 
Presidents. They, through their various 
daily and weekly newspapers, are regularly 
sending out the Sunshine news of the State 
divisions and local branches. Among these 


papers are the New York ‘“ Mail and 
Express,’’ the Brooklyn ‘‘ Times,’’ the 
Newark (New Jersey) ‘‘Call’’ and 


** Advertiser,’’ the Stamford (Connecticut) 
‘* Advocate,’’ the Hartford (Connecticut) 
‘* Times,’’ the Lewiston (Maine) ‘‘ Journal,’’ 
the Middletown (Connecticut) ‘‘ Penny 
Press,’’ the Jersey City ‘‘ Evening Journal,’’ 
etc. All branches should try to make their 
work so effective as to command the atten- 
tion of their local papers. Send copies of 
the newspapers containing such reports to 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please don’t wait until next month before 
joining the general society or forming your 
branches. You know Christmas is coming, 
and for one thing I want all your lovely cards 
of last year, now packed away in some box or 
lying idle in some book. Iwill ‘‘ pass them 
on,’’ and thus for a second time they will 
carry abroad their divine messages of love. 

I want your duplicate books. I want your 
magazines when you have finished with them. 
I want —oh, I want everything that you don’t 
want. Do let me hear from you soon. 

Yours in sunshine or shade, 
CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN, 
President-General of the 
International Sunshine Society, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


q. The Sunshine Department will be a regular feature 
of the Journal hereafter, appearing each month. 








Another Living 


Advertisement 


Here is her mother’s story : 


‘“‘Eskay’s Food nourished this 
baby through violent illness, at six 
months of age, when her life was 
despaired of. Doctor recommended 
the Food: said he never knew it to 
fail, no matter how delicate the 
child. Tried it at once, and was 
delighted to find that baby digested 
it and improved wonderfully. Has 
now, at nineteen months of age, 
sixteen teeth, cut her eye and stom- 
ach teeth without the least trouble, 
and weighs thirty pounds.” 


ESKAY’S FOOD furnishes 
Perfect Nourishment from 
Infancy to Old Age. 

Composed of Hens’ Eggs and Cereals 


Send Postal for Free Sample 


Situ, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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STERN BROTHERS 


Will issue about September 20, and 


MAIL FREE ON APPLICATION 


Their illustrated 


Fall and Winter i 
Fashion Catalogue wz 


Send Your Name at Once 
Complete fines of Clothing and Underwear for Women, 
Misses, Boys and Children 3 Men’s Furnishings, Uphol- 
stery, Rugs, Linens, Silks and Dress Goods 


AT LOWER PRICES 


Than corresponding qualities can be had elsewhere. 


West Twenty-Third Street, New York _ 
most Given Away 


Ty ele, 











Artistic Furniture al 
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Pipe, Cane and Mug Rack, 
40 in. long. 30 in. long. 
Decorates the | 7/e thing 
Dining-Room.| for the Den 





NOTE— Plate Shelf in An- 
tique Oak, 25c. extra. 


FREE 


| With each order 
| 1 will give away 
either one of my 














4.87) | fine $1.00 books, 

= “Artistic Interi- 
Golf, Umbrella or | ors” or “ Inside 
Cane Rack, $3.50 | Modern Homes.” | Oak and 
Polished Oak, any | Money back if not | reclining back 






finish. 30in. high. | plea Porch and 
New things under way in Stein Racks, finer Plate She 
sonal Book Case, Costumer, Pier Mirrors, light Bedroom 
Old Candlesticks and tall Colonial Clocks. Ask for Pletre® 
A. LINN MURRAY, Designer and Decorator, Grand Rapids; 
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SOME ODD SOFA-PILLOWS 


From Photographs Submitted to the Journal in Prize Competition 








A group of inexpensive sofa-pillows made from pieces of The edges of the pillows were finished with narrow ruffles or 
silk, ribbon and velvet. Two of them were made of squares silk cord. Any one of them may be made from small pieces 
of silk slightly padded to give a raised effect. of material of any kind or shape. 














The colors of the Northwestern University, purple and white, Knitted sofa-pillow. The Oriental colors in silk were used and 
were used for this sofa-pillow. The edge was finished with knit together with black linen thread on steel needies. A 
a purple and white silk cord. crimson silk cord finished the edge. 





The edge was finished with two rows of old gold and cardinal the pillow and ruffie were written in lead pencil and outlined 


J 

x 
Sofa-pillow made of silk patches forming one large hexagon. Octagonal sofa-pillow of white linen. The autographs on 
satin ribbon. The back was of cardinal silk. in four shades of green embroidery silk. 








No. 

97E 

men, 

| phol- 
Sofa-pillow of cigar ribbons in shades of yellow, put together Sofa-pillow with maple leaf design done half in brown and half 
with fancy stitches in yellow silk. The edge was finished with in blue striped silk. The edge was finished with a silk cord. 
a deep yeliow silk cord. , The back was of the striped silk. 

k 

-_—— 





A most attractive sofa-pillow made from cigar ribbons Sofa-piliow of linen containing the autographs of a class in 
arranged in a set design. "the edge of the pillow was finished elocution, worked in red embroidery silk. The pillow was 
with a ruffie of yellow silk, edged with white. filled with carefully dried rose leaves. 





N M h Will be giveri, under the title “ Sofa-Pillows for Christmas Gifts,” the fourth installment of pillows selected 
ext ont { in the JOURNAL’S prize contest. The designs will afford many suggestions to the Christmas give. 
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EPTEMBER opens 
the oyster season. 
There are other 
varieties of oysters 
besides the shell 
kind. For exam- 
ple, there. are Korn- 
let oysters: 

One can Kornlet, 
two cups milk, 
three eggs, salt and 
pepper, flour enough for good batter. 

Put a tablespoon of butter into a frying- 

pan and drop the mixture into the hot 

butter, a spoonful in a place; brown 
on both sides. Serve hot for break- 
fast or as a side dish for dinner. 


Grocers who keep the finest goods 
sell Kornlet. Ask yours to get 
you our booklet. If he does not 
sell Kornlet send us his address 
and yours, and we will mail book- 
let, at the same time telling you 
how to get a can of Kornlet free. 


The Haserot Canneries Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


en TEAR STRAIGHTS 


AND ARE PERFECT ey 
. 





The Original 
Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 


ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


“.. Atlantic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 


Invalid Chairs 


for the house or street and 
combined for both purposes. 
‘The best-finished as wel 
as the easiest-runnin 
chairs manufactu 
Cost no more than the 
ordinary sort. But send 
for our book with photo- 
graphic illustrations of 
the styles. 


Bloch Reclining Chairs. 


Fifty changes of position. The kind you will never tire of. 
Automatic 


Go-cart. 


The only one endorsed 
by. physicians. 
slight foot pressure 

nd it is changed at 
will from a baby 
carriage to a go- 
cart. Send for cata- 
logue. 


If your dealer won't 


ly our goods we 
wit ship direct 
from factory. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY, 
Builders of best Baby Carriages, Go-carts, 
Invalid and Reclining Chairs, 

713 and 715 Spring Garden 8t., Philadelphia. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Only Salesroom 

Sohmer Building, fn Greater ‘oom 
__Sth Ave., cor, 22d St. 

If you wish to make a ss purchase of an 

VIOLINS OLD or NEW Violin, write to F. WALDO, Vio- 

lin Expert, Cambridge Station, Boston, Mass. 


Author of the articles, ‘‘ How to Choose a Violin" and ** Music in 
the 20th Century Village,” in THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


‘THE SWEETEST DREAM” 


Latest ballad. Sages price, S@e. Sent to you, together with 
my up-to-date Ca ¢ of Popular Standard and Classic Music, 
for 20e. C.F. BR EL, Music Publisher, 242 Gth Ave., N.Y. 
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ROSPERITY is not complete 
until shared with others, and 
hospitality has its highest 
impulse in the desire to confer 
pleasure. 

One of its most charming forms 
is the entertainment of several 
guests under the same roof during 
consecutive days, for which we 
have adopted the English name 
of ‘‘house party.”’ Few town 
houses are capacious enough for 
such reunions, but in the country 
we have “‘ all outdoors.’ 

All invitations are sent as early 

as possible to avoid disappoint- 

ment. They are always given in 
the name of the lady of the house, 
though a man may not hesitate, 

of course, to accept the invitation of his host. 
Guests are asked for a definite period, and 

a time-table is often inclosed with the invita- 

tion, indicating the train or boat to be taken. 
The hostess usually mentions in her invita- 

tion the friends who are expected, and sug- 
gests the proposed sports and pastimes, that it 
may be known what dress will be required. 

One or two extra men are often asked to add 

zest to the enjoyment of the young people. 
To give one’s friends days of pleasant 

occupation, and evenings of recreation and 
amusement, while’ so arranging domestic 
matters as to insure their every comfort, 
requires careful planning in advance. Serv- 
ants’ duties should be carefully explained to 
them before the arrival of visitors. A tactful 
mistress will make them her trusted allies, 
and she may then devote herself with greater 
freedom to her guests. The secret of enter- 
taining with ease is to live wel! every day. 

If the table-linen be fresh, the glass and silver 

well cared for, the table dainty with flowers 

or growing ferns, a few dishes well cooked 

and properly served, we have but to add a 

little more to fit the table for guests. 


or 
How to Make People Feel at Home 


A MERRY, sweet-tempered woman, who 

means that her friends shall have a 
‘thoroughly good time,’’ rarely fails in suc- 
ceeding as a hostess. There is a fine con- 
tagion in bright spirits. 

The house itself may be helpful in making 
visitors feel at home. We should have noth- 
ing too fine for comfort, and welcome -our 
friends in rooms made homelike by our daily 
use. In an apartment in which there are 
comfortable chairs, a piano, growing plants, 
new books and music, the latest magazines, 
games and photographs, people may be 
trusted to amuse themselves, and one advan- 
tage of having many guests at a time is that 
they entertain each other. If it be possible 
to set apart a small room as a “ den,’’ where 
the men may luxuriate in complete liberty, it 
will be keenly appreciated. If provided with 
conveniences for lounging and smoking they 
will not be critical of its furnishing. 

Each guest room should be provided with 
a comfortable lounge, a clock, a few readable 
books, a basket containing sewing materials, 
a screen — where two persons share a room — 
and all conveniences for letter-writing. A 
card should be placed with the stationery, 
giving information about the mailsand where 
outgoing letters may be placed. 

Friends will be glad of the opportunity to 
enjoy such a room, and grateful to be left to 
themselves for a time each day te rest, read 
or write letters. After such an interval the 
renewed intercourse is the pleasanter. 

No special change need be made in the 
family life. Friendships take deeper ‘ root 
when the conditions are not artificial, and 
every true home has an individuality of its 
own which is its greatest charm. 

Previous to the arrival of her friends a 
hostess should visit every room. Her per- 
sonal touch is needed and will be recognized. 


or 
When Guests Arrive in the Country 


by THE country visitors are always met at 

trains and steamer landings—a pleasant 
custom that assures them of their welcome. 
The luggage is cared for and placed in the 
guests’ rooms during the interchange of 
greetings and inquiries. 

The hostess conducts her women guests to 
their rooms, or a daughter of the house may 
show that attention. A maid offers them tea, 
or some light refreshment, if the arrival is 
at an hour to warrant it. They are informed 
of the dinner hour and left to repose until 
the time to dress, when, if a guest has not 
her own maid, assistance is proffered. The 
hostess explains that a maid will be at her 
guest’s service at certain times before break- 
fast and dinner, or the maid offers her service 
at the direction of her mistress. . 

Men are shown to their rooms by servants. 

Hosts and guests meet in the drawing or 
living room before the meals. Not less than 
five, nor more than fifteen, minutes should be 
allowed for all to.assemble. 

Men are expected to wear evening dress for 
dinner, but women may wear ‘‘ demi-toilette’’ 
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if there are no outside guests and the party 
be small. 

If the dinuer be served from a side table the 
necessity is obviated of having hot dishes upon 
the table—an advantage in warm weather. 
If the table be lighted only by candles the 
absence of glare is restful and favorable to 
rapid advances in acquaintanceship. 

In town, amusements resemble each other, 
but in the country the seasons and surround- 
ings introduce variety. Golf, tennis, cro- 
quet, boating, bathing, fishing, bicycling, 
riding and driving fill the days pleasantly. 

Walks through woods and shady lanes may 
lead to some picturesque spot where a sur- 
prise luncheon is set forth —sent in advance. 

If the stables are ample, guests are some- 
times invited to bring their saddle horses. 

In the evenings there are music, conversa- 
tion, story-telling, reading aloud and recita- 
tions, cards and games of every kind. 


or 
How to Spend the First Evening 


= first evening is always the most diffi- 
cult forthe hostess. If devoted to games 
the barriers of formality usually disappear. 
Often a guest will reveal some entertain- 
ing quality unexpectedly— character-reading, 
banjo-playing, story-telling, whistling or 
other ‘‘ parlor-tricks,’’ as society slang has it. 

Of all accomplishments that of entertaining 
conversation is the most useful. 

If a little program of entertainment is 
made in advance the intention must néver be 
obvious, and a clever hostess keeps in reserve 
suggestions to be brought forward when 
interest flags. 

It is well to have easy rules about break- 
fast. It is customary to give one’s guests the 
option of having tea or coffee, rolls and fruit 
sent to their rooms, or of joining the family. 

Experienced entertainers recommend that 
the men should generally spend their morn- 
ings together and the women enjoy each 
other’s society. All meet at luncheon. 

There is often a pieasant interchange of 
A cold luncheon 
served on a breezy, vine-screened piazza 
gives pleasure by its novelty, and rugs spread 
on the lawn, with chairs and small tables 
grouped under the trees, make a pleasant 
setting for afternoon tea. 

At prospect of a rainy day some plan may 
be suggested for which preparation must be 
made—charades, tableaus, or a ‘‘ cake- 
walk,’’ where emulation takes the form of 
absurdity, or, if time permit, a barn-dance. 


ox 
Simplicity in Dress Should be the Rule 


|b ggrne sets the prevailing tone and cus- 

toms of a place more than anything else, 
and, fond as women are of ‘‘ chiffons,’’ 
emancipation from their tyranny is usually 
enjoyed when the hostess and her familiar 
friends set the example of simplicity of attire. 

No hostess apologizes for any guest. All 
are on the same social plane while under her 
roof, and should receive equal consideration. 

It is a disputed point whether host or guest 
should suggest retiring for the night. It 
relieves visitors of embarrassment to know the 
ways of the household, and a readiness to 
comply with them is a mark of politeness. 

It shows no lack of cordiality to refrain 
from urging friends to extend their visit. 
They probably have other pleasant plans, and 
a hostess may be asking a great favor when 
she fancies that she is conferring one. It is 
sufficient to express regret that the time for 
separation has come, and hope that the visit 
may be repeated. The remembrance of the 
intercourse will be the pleasanter if the part- 
ing has been a reluctant one. 

When a man is to depart early in the 
morning he takes leave of his hosts and their 
friends the evening before, and a servant is 
instructed to wake him at the hour desired 
and carry his breakfast to his room. He is 
driven to the station, his luggage being sent 
in advance. The host appears in time to 
wish him Godspeed. 

With a woman guest it is not essential that 
her hosts accompany her to the station, but 
they see her before her departure, and a trusty 
servant checks her trunk and sees her com- 
fortably sped upon her journey. 


ax 
informal Festivities are Always Enjoyed 


Byer guest should be made to feel that his 

or her presence has added to the pleasure 
of the entertainment, and conferred a personal 
gratification upon the hosts. 

Impromptu house parties are occasionally 
arranged in winter after a snowstorm or sharp 
frost. Merry times are enjoyed, but such 
parties should be carefully chaperoned. 

The entertainment of many guests at a 
time presupposes a comfortable income, but, 
particularly in the country, almost any host- 
ess may open her doors to one or two friends 
and give them a few days of simple pleasure. 

The ‘‘ gentle art of enjoying ourselves ’’ 
rarely depends upon material advantages, and 
informal festivities usually excite more spon- 
taneous enjoymen* ‘ian elaborate functions. 





What True Hospitality Really Means 

ERSONAL qualities, graciousness and 

cordiality lift simple modes of hospital- 
ity out of the commonplace. ‘‘I should be 
happy to see my friends if I had only ham- 
rinds to give them!’’ exclaimed one enthu- 
siast. The pleasure might not be mutual, 
but there spoke the true spirit of hospitality. 
The most charming hosts are those who 
entertain wisely as to guests and simply as 
to methods. 

If agreeable persons decline hospitalities 
because they cannot return them in kind they 
set too high a value on material things. If 
the rich only entertained the rich, society 
would be very uninteresting. We al! have 
much to give that money cannot buy. 

When expecting visitors in town it is cus- 
tomary for some member of the family to 
meet women guests arriving alone by train, 
or a trusty servant is sent. If men are the 
visitors they are supposed to take care of 
themselves, but if strangers in town the host 
welcomes them at the station. 

If guests are fond of society their coming 
is mentioned to such friends as will care to 
call and perhaps show some hospitality. 

When young girls are invited, unaccom- 
panied by any older women, the hostess 
assumes the responsibility of chaperon. 

The best of whatever is worth seeing is 
offered — according to the means of the hosts. 
A little dinner, luncheon or informal recep- 
tion is usually given, inviting those likely to 
be congenial with one’s visitors. 

The hostess often suggests that her guest’s 
card be sent, with the date of a disengaged 
hour, to such acquaintances as that lady may 
have in town. It is optional with the hostess 
to be present or not when they call. 


Pat 
Duties of Guests to Their Hosts 


(y= is bound by every law of courtesy to 

answer an invitation promptly, and a 
regret should never suggest that one would be 
pleased to accept at any other time. 

A telegram stating the exact time of one’s 
expected arrival is often a satisfaction to a 
hostess, even if it has been previously agreed 
upon. It is an assurance that nothing has 
occurred to alter the original plan. 

The most agreeable visitors are those who, 
in little, unsolicited ways, are ready to make 
themselves useful. The gifts and accom- 
plishments of all should be at the call of 
their hosts. Every one should be able to 
make some contribution to the general enter- 
tainment, and with cheerful alacrity, but 
with no shade of ostentation, be ready to 
comply with the slightest intimation of host 
and hostess of their desire for assistance. 

A guest should never appear thoughtless or 
indifferent to the convenience of the rest, and 
any lack of conformity to the customs of the 
family is unpardonable. 

Punctuality at all times should be felt to 
be an obligation. When outside guests are 
invited the house party should be in the 
drawing-room promptly to receive them or be 
presented, being, in a sense, part of their 
host’s family during their stay. 

If family worship is a custom, and the hour 
for its performance is mentioned to guests, 
their presence is obligatory. 


oot 
Consideration Evidences Good Breeding 


Vrsrrons should fall in readily with any 
plan proposed for their pleasure, show- 
ing a disposition to be easily amused and 


.interested, but must not seem dependent for 


amusement. A woman may propose to with- 
draw to her own room, under pretext of 
letters to write; a man may tramp, read or 
practice at some sport if it be suspected that 
their hosts have something to occupy them 
particularly, or even to relieve them of their 
continuous society. If anything unpleasant 
occur a guest should see nothing, but main- 
tain a discreet absent-mindedness. 

Never criticise one guest to another nor 
discuss any member of the family. Do not 
take a book or magazine to your room unless 
with the express permission of your hostess. 
They are for the benefit of all the guests. 
Keep your room in an orderly manner. 
Never ride a borrowed horse too fast or too 
far. Express a-willingness to retire at the 
family bedtime. Do not extend your visit 
beyond the time set in your invitation. ~ 

Be considerate of the servants. You con- 
form to custom in giving a small gratuity to 
such as have ministered to you personally. 

A prompt expression .of gratification in 
remembering the visit, at once, upon return- 
ing home, is an evidence of good breeding. 

A guest should hold sacred anything that 
may be learned of the family life or the 
peculiarities of any member of the household 
where hospitality has been accepted. 


owe 
a This is the eleventh article in the series of ** Good 
Form for All Occasions” which was begun in 
November last. In the next (the October) issue 
“ The Prevailing Etiquette for Young Men” 
Will be the subject of Mrs. Kingsland’s article. 
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Melting Pie Crust 
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always insured by using White Cottolene asa 
shortening. The pure vegetable oil is much 
more wholesome than any form of animal fat. 
The newly perfected process of manufacture 
makes White Cottolene absolutely neutral, so 
that anything made with it is both healthful 
and appetizing. 











Delicious Doughnuts 


are 
yours if you follow the recipes in ‘‘ Home Helps,” 
which we send to any one for a 2-cent stamp. 
Frying in White Cottolene makes doughnuts 
taste better than if you used anything else, 
because pure vegetable oil is an ideal frying 
medium. 

















Eat Biscuits Freely 
if 


they are made with White Cottolene. Nothing 
can be purer, more wholesome, or cleaner than 
pure vegetable oil as found in Cottolene. Being 
neutral, and perfectly odorless and flavorless, 
it gives the full delicacy of the flavor of the 
flour to the biscuit. It will not annoy the most 
delicate stomach. 




















No Hog Fat in Food 
if 


you use White Cottolene for all frying a4 
shortening purposes. Being odorless and ase 
less you get the full flavor of the articles 

with it. Your food always has an 

taste besides being free from anything 














some and indigestible. ‘ 
MADE ONLY BY | 
The N.K. Fairbank Compal’ fg 
CHICAGO Tw 


FREE! ‘Our dainty booklet,“‘A Public 
mailed free to any ad 

2-cent stamp we will send FREE out © 
recipe book, ‘‘Home Helps,” edited by 
best authorities on cooking and nousehold 
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HOW TO MAKE AN ATTIC GYMNASIUM 


By DAN BEARD 


Author of ‘‘ American Boys’ Handy Book,”’ 


** American Boys’ Book of Sport,” etc 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE spare room 
next to the roof 
—the attic—is just 
the place to furnish 
for a gymnasium in 
one’s own home, and 
a gymnasium is just 
the place for restless 
boys to enjoy them- 
selves during rainy 
weather when they 
are compelled to stay 
in the house. 

The well-known 
parallel bars, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration at the top of 
this page, offer free 
vent for the restless energy of a boy, and at 
the same time are not difficult to construct. 





The bars may be made of straight-grained , 


pine strong enough to support a boy in full 
swing. These bars may be supported by two 
uprights toe-nailed to the rafters overhead 
and the floor, or, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, be steadied by braces. 

Figure 1 shows how to gauge the distance 
between the bars by experimenting with chairs. 
The bars must be close enough together to 
make it a simple task for a boy to lift his 
body and feet, and must be high and long 
enough to avoid all danger of striking either 
his feet or his limbs when in full swing. 

It is safe to say that 
there is scarcely a 
machine in any well- 
equipped gymnasium 
which an ordinarily 
bright boy may not 
build for himself— 
hot exactly as they are 
made by the manufac- 
turers, but good sub- 
stitutes which will 
answer the purpose. 


ox 


BOY could even 
make his own 
punch-bag as the 
made their own 
leather footballs thirty 
yeats ago; but it is 
hot hecessary to make 
the leather bag nowa- 
because the dealers make them so cheap 
every big department store has them for 
often cheaper than the leather would cost. 
boys may, however, build their own 
in the attic by making a frame of 
two-by-four lum- 
ber, asin Figure2, 
and nailing it 
securely to the 
rafters overhead. 
It is then a sim- 
ple matter to 
make a platform 
of light lumber 
from which to 
suspend the ball 
by a line run 
through a hole in 
the centre of the 
platform and 
made fast to one 
of the two-by- 
fours. 
Common-sense 
will teach a boy 
how to make the 





THE Cltnning platform large 

Bar (Figure 3) ‘enough to allow 

‘ the ball full swing 

Y direction when it is batted up against 
Overhead, 


most useful, as well as one of 
le, machines is the chinning bar, 


om he 





TO HANG THE PUNCHING-BAG (Figure 2) 


shown in Figure 3, which may be made by 
nailing to the rafters overhead two two-by- 
fours, through the lower ends of which holes 
have been bored for 
the reception of a 
good, strong, round- 
ed bar of wood. Test 
the bar a number of 
times to see that it 
fulfills all require- 
ments before using it 
in your gymnasium. 


oor 


N EVERY gymna- 
sium there are nu- 
merous weights to 
be lifted by lines and 
pulleys, and these 
all make the best of 
exercising machines, 
because the weights 
are light and may be 
so arranged as to 
bring the body into 
all sorts of poses, and 
exercise the muscles. 
To see what substitutes can be found for 
the more or less expensive fittings for these 
weight machines the-writer went into the 
first village hardware shop he came across, 
believing that what could be found there 
would probably be found anywhere else 
where hardware 
stores are found. 

There he found 
pulleys as shown (K 
and L, Figure 4). 
They cost but ten cents 
apiece, and answer 
very well. 

There are no doubt 
many other common 
forms as good or better 
for the purpose, but I 
will take it for granted 
that you have green- 
house pulleys (K, 
Figure 4). 

Nail aboard against 
the wall and let the 
top end of the board 
be about even with 
the top of your shoul- 
ders. Fasten a block 
of wood to the top of the board, as in Figure 
4, and with screws attach the K pulley to 
the block, as in the illustration. 


ox 


MARE your weight of a canvas bag filled 

with pebbles or shot, and use a wooden 
block for a top to which another K pulley is 
attached (Figure 4), 
or make a box (N, 
Figure 4), inclosing 
a brick, and fasten a 
K pulley to the top. 
From a screw-eye 
under the block, at 
the top of the board, 
run a piece of 
window-sash cord 
through the K pulley. 
on the -weight, up to 
and through the K 
pulley at the top of 
the board, and thence 
to a wooden handle, 
as in Figure 4. 

Set two of these 
machines against the 
walland youwill have 
a handle for each 
hand. You may then 
gothrougha variety of 
motions which lift and 
lower the weights. 























PULLEYS COST BUT TEN CENTS APIECE (Figure 4) 





TO STRENGTHEN THE WriST MuscLes (Figure 6) 


A GREATER variety of body motions can 

be had by taking Figure 4, and in place 
of ending the line with a handle continue it 
up to a pulley at’P (Figure 5), thence to one 
overhead at Q (Figure 5), and thence down 
to a ring which supports R (Figure 5). 

Still another machine may be made with 
the weights and pulleys called the wrist bar 
(Figure 6). 

In this case the line from the weights runs 
through a wooden bar, and by grasping the 
bar with your hands and turning it so as to 
wind up the string 
you will test and 
strengthen the wrist 
muscles. 

The wrist bar may 
be made of the form 
of an open telescope 
—that is, of various 
thicknesses, and in 
this way without 
changing the weights 
you can make it 
easier or harder to 
wind according to 
the diameter of the 
part you gtasp. 

Many other imple- 
ments, such as light 
dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs, may 
be hung along the 
wall between nails 
driven at the required 
distances apart. 

The fact that he has no dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs nor other like appliances will never 
worry a boy who is accustomed to use his 
head for thinking purposes. 


rt 


UMB-BELLS and clubs are weights to be 
moved and lifted to exercise the muscles 
of the arms. They are made of convenient 
form for use in gymnastics; but any weight 
of any shape, when handied, will exercise the 
muscles. If 
you only pre- 
tend to have 
dumb-bells 
in your 
hands and 
go through 
the motions 
it will an- 
swer the 
purpose 
much better 
than the Jift- 
ing of too 
heavy iron 
bells. 

Great pos- 
sibilities for 
skill and 
muscles are 
offered by 
lightwooden 
chairs, and 
many pretty 


motionsmay A Goop Exerciser (Figure 5) 


be discovered by 
grasping a light chair 
by the back or the 
rungs, lifting it from 
the floor and experi- 
menting to see how 
many evolutions are 
possible. 

The smooth, bare 
floor offers an oppor- 
tunity for a boy to 
practice walking on 
his hands—an act 
which requires con- 
siderable skill. 

An old mattress isa 
useful thing ina gym- 
nasium, and will often 
prevent black and 
blue spots on the 
young athlete’s body 
by giving him a soft 
substance tofallupon. 
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“Almost all bulk Spices are dangerously adulterated.” 


The only “ABOVE SUSPICION” Spices are 


‘TONE SPICES 










Trade Mark 
CANNON with 
“Pull Strength” 
on every package. 


The only spices that the the OA is willing to 
pay $1000 for information that will even improve 
them ; they 


Cannot Be Purer 


Any kind 
af C Always 
Packed in a flavor-retaining 


a Package 
rong A little flavors 


ter than a la uantit 
of the low-grade spice that is sold as —" . r 


“Tone’s Spicy Talks,” a booklet containing the 
famous $150 ginger cake recipe, and 20 others, with 
lessons 
School, 
10c if your grocer doesn’t 
spice you select, sent for keep it, and you send 
his name to 
TONE BROTHERS, DES MOINES, IOWA 








with a full package of any 


A TRIAL will convince; it will please you te be convinced 


Combined Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 








‘Ornamental, indestructible, and a nursery necessity 
all the year. It is indispensable in hot weather 


For Lawn, Porch or Indoors 


It’s ay tan s cool— easily moved—it amuses and 
keeps baby healthy daytimes, and puts her to sleep 
at night; made into a chair or bed in a minute— 
saves buying a crib. You sew or read while baby 
entertains herself. Indorsed by physicians. A pic- 
ture book telling all about it— FrEs. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 
’ Ideal 
Barler S Oil Heaters 
any oitheater $400 
se $40.00 


7 
which you 
tom. 
or terms write us about 
it to-day. 


can try and 
Helps Women to 





Lightens Their Labor 


No Smoke, No Odor — 
you can depend on them, 


WRITE AT ONCE, then _ will be 
ready for cold weather. 


A.C. Barler Mfg. Co., 104 Lake St., Chicago 
An Ocean Delicacy with a Sea- Breeze Freshness. 
McMENAMIN & CO.’S 


DEVILED CRABS 


Keep in All Climates 

















Quickly prepared for any emergency. 
Served in their natural shell makes a 
grateful change in the family diet. 





A Royal Supper Dish. 
A Delicious Entrée. 


McMENAMIN & CO., 70., Hampton, Va. 


pe Medicine Cover 


AND 











time to take next dose. 
stand for botti Non-corrosive 
_ It your dealer fesn'e it, send 1 
SHARON MANUFACT 
134 South lith Street, 
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“The Church Engaged My Husband, | 
By A Minister's Wife 


Not Me.” 


HEN a woman marries a law- 
yer, a doctor, a merchant, 
her plans for her life will 
depend largely upon her 
own inclination and her hus- 
band’s purse. She chooses 
for herself her church work, 
her charitable duties, her 
social engagements. But 
when a woman marries a 

clergyman she must adjust her days to suit 
the board of deacons, the members of the 
missionary society and the pocketbook of 
the church treasurer. There may be clergy- 
men’s wives who.can command their time, 
their friends, their occupations, as other 
women do, but the majority of them have 
given up the fight, and are content to work 
in their husbands’ parishes as unsalaried 
assistants — sometimes appreciated and loved, 
in which case the burden is a light and gra- 
cious one —sometimes overworked, criticised 
and imposed upon. 

It is safe to say, from a wide acquaintance 
with ministers’ wives, that they are not some- 
times, but always, imposed upon; they are 
laid upon the Procrustean bed of ‘‘ ought to 
be,’’ and anatomical considerations vanish 
before the joy most people feel in the cheer- 
ful task of stretching out or lopping off one 
or other of the privileges which the majority 
of the other women in the parish possess to 
an unlimited degree. 

The average parish feels a sense of owner- 
ship in its minister’s wife, her children and 
her home, and because this interest often 
uses the eyes of affection, she tries to blind 
herself to the fact that she has no privacy, no 
liberty to choose her own friends, no leisure 
for her own refreshing. Several ministers’ 
wives—I was among the number — once had 
a general discussion as to some of the things 
which annoyed them most in the lives which 
they had chosen, and were trying to live as 
well as they knew how. 


One Bright Woman who has won much 
love, and whose husband is entrenched in the 
affection of his people, broke out impulsively: 
‘* The thing I can’t stand is this having to 
live on the housetops. My life has no pri- 
vacy in it, and I lack the compensating joy 
of being the First Lady in the Land! Our 
small discussions, our home jokes, our food, 
our friends, even our pet names are all mat- 
ters of public comment. No one has the 
least hesitancy about repeating anything that 
is said or done in our house, and when I 
scold about it, as I assure you I sometimes 
do, they are grieved and say, ‘ That is 
because we love you so.’ ’’ 

She paused, laughing and out of breath 
with her own vehemence, while a gray-haired 
woman replied: ‘‘ It makes me think of the 
small boy whose little sister hugged him up 
to her closely and tenderly, whispering in 
his ear, ‘I love you so very much, Johnnie!’ 
The boy struggled and squirmed, and finally 
shook himself free with the comment, ‘ Then 
I wish you’d love me loother.’ ’’ 

The lack of privacy, and the sacrifice of 
dignity. that must accompany it, are as noth- 
ing, however, to the deprivation that most of 
us feel when we are denied the right to choose 
our own friends. It is only common-sense to 
suppose that some people in the parish are 
going to be more congenial companions than 
others for the minister’s wife, who was prob- 
ably a very human girl once. 


on 


A Minister’s Wife Rarely Dares to make 
close friends among her husband’s people, be- 
cause those whom she has not chosen become 
offended and critical. She usually succeeds 
in living on terms of colorless friendliness 
with all, and perhaps has a somewhat lonely 
life in consequence. There are intimacies 
which she does not care for, because she is a 
woman of sense; there are others which she 
may not have, because she is a woman of dis- 
cretion; her friendships are not to be achieved; 
they are to be thrust upon her, or denied. 

Greater than any difficulty of this sort is 
a more practical one regarding hospitality. 
When a visiting clergyman comes to the 
church, when missionaries, and secretaries, 
and evangelists, and lecturers appear, the 
parish is usually willing to have the min- 
ister’s wife reap all the blessing from the 
entertainment of ‘‘ angels unawares.’’ The 
parishioners hope that she remembers about 
‘being careful for strangers,’’ and using 
‘hospitality, without grudging’’; they 
remind her that it is a very great privilege 
to set meat before the man of God. 

** Doctor Blank will stay at the parsonage, 
of course,’’ remarked a gentleman to me 
once, in a tone that savored less of interroga- 
tion than of affirmation. The contents of the 
ministerial larder testified to the truth of the 
statement; nevertheless I suggested, tenta- 
tively: ‘‘My maid has been taken ill; I’m 
afraid she will leave.’’ Promptly came the 
encouraging reply: ‘‘Oh, you never mind 
anything like that. We all know what you 
can do in an emergency.’’ His judiciously 
turned compliment saved his own wife from 
having an unexpected guest, just as he had 
intended it should. 
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it is a Great Delight to have as one’s guests 
the wise, and bright, and most cultured of 
mankind, but when one’s maid departs and 
the children are sick I am quite sure the min- 
ister’s wife would share her pleasure with 
anybody who is thoughtful and generous 
enough to come to the rescue. 

But suppose that all these affairs are satis- 
factorily adjusted, there is still one place in 
the life of us all where some one ought to 
befriend us, and speak in our behalf, and 
that is with regard to the responsibilities we 
are expected to assume in the actual activity 
of the church. Is there any known reason 
why the minister’s wife should do double the 
work attempted by any other woman in the 
parish? To reply ‘‘ because she is the min- 
ister’s wife’’ is absolutely no reason at all. 
How about the wife of the senior deacon, or 
the wife of the president of the Board of 
Trustees? It takes us back to the point from 
which we started: the church engaged my 
husband—not me. To reply ‘‘ because it is 
the Lord’s work’”’ is to give no reason which 
does not apply to all alike; and these are the 
only ones I have ever heard offered. 

A minister receives a salary for doing 
work which he would be glad to do for noth- 
ing if such an arrangement would support his 
family. The financial side of the matter 
does not include his wife in the slightest 
degree, and any service which she gives to 
the church is given voluntarily, and is some- 
thing which no church has a right to demand, 


or 


Too Many Congregations Expect the wives 
of their ministers to be the heads of two 
or three organizations, to be active members 
of those in which they hold no office, to give 
advice upon every conceivable topic, whether 
they know enough to do so or not; to preside 
at all special meetings; to teach the most 
difficult classes in Sunday-school; to call 
upon the sick and to greet the strangers; to 
be stop-gaps for every emergency in the 
women’s societies. To do all those things 
which other people are too busy, or too tired, 
or too indolent to do; to have the disposition 
of an angel, the patience of a saint and the 
wisdom of a sphinx; to be excellent house- 
keepers and to be entertaining in society; to 
be spiritual, and intellectual, and stimulating ; 
and, above all, never to rebel when all these 
are demanded of them, because in their youth 
they happened to love and marry the men 
whom the church has engaged at so much (or 
so little) a year. 

No one woman is going to be able to do 
all, or half, of these things, and what some 
of us would like to know is, just what ground 
has a parish for expecting ustotry? Most of 
us teach in the Sunday-school, give a helping 
hand to the young people’s society and pre- 
side over the destinies of one organization. 
Can one woman do more than this and do it 
properly? If there are little children at 
home this is too much. Does any other 
woman in the church think that she can 
attend all the services, and all the meetings 
of a// the societies all the time? 


or 


There May be a Difference of Opinion as 
to the duties of a minister’s wife, but just 
here let me say a word about her opportuni- 
ties. No other woman has such a chance to 
exert a wholesome influence over character 
in its formative period; no other has so many 
young people brought within the circle of her 
friendship. It casts no reflection upon the 
home life of these boys and girls that they 
often seek an older friend outside the family. 
The mother says, ‘‘ My children find their 
best friend in me,’’ and if it is true it is the 
most beautiful thing in the world. But sup- 
pose it is not true. All boys and girls have 
not wise mothers. In such cases what is to 
happen? Is no one to offer a quiet word of 
counsel to this headstrong lad, this foolish 
girl? If the minister’s wife has time for any 
societies in the church it should be for those 
which include young men and women. If 
she asks any of the congregation to her home 
let her choose the younger members; the 
fathers and mothers are quite willing to be 
overlooked in favor of their children. Young 
people resent, as a rule, any attempt to force 
their confidence, and particularly dislike 
being ‘‘talked to.’’ But sometimes a 
friendly letter, which does not preach, which 
takes it for granted that they are going to 
choose only what is noble and right, will go 
further than anything else could do. Treat 
them as if you were sure they could not fall 
short of the highest, and do not allow your- 
self to sentimentalize over the boys. 


ox 
A Girl is Easier to Talk to than a Boy; her 


confidence is easier to win and harder to 
hold, and most of her troubles will be of her 
own making. There is so much frivolity, so 
much light handling of the serious matters of 
love and life, that she is often as discour- 
aging as she is lovable. Slowly the better 
nature asserts itself; slowly great ideas ger- 
minate and bear fruit. Is there nobody to 
help her, to reveal to her a knowledge of the 
grave values of living? This is a time when 
the minister’s wife can counsel and advise. 


How About the Young Man? Business, 
and its duties and ambitions, fill a great part 
of his time; how does he spend the rest? 
That is something that very often the min- 
ister’s wife is not going to know, and so an 
occasional letter—better far in most cases 
than the same words spoken — must contain a 
line, a suggestion of helpfulness and con- 
fidence, that he may be sure that some one 
cares. He is less fluent than the girl on the 
topic of love, but he frequently feels more 
deeply, and he is often an idealist on the 
subject of his future home. Plain, earnest 
words of counsel and warning are his due, 
and it may be that he will let his new friend 
have the happiness of saying them. 

Every minister’s wife is deeply interested 
in the work of the church, but no one should 
attempt to decide for her how much of that 
work is her share. The undue binding of 


‘burdens upon shoulders wearied with much 


willing service has caused some of us to raise 
our voices in protest, if not for ourselves, for 
the overtaxed bodies and brains of our less 
fortunately situated sisters. 


em ar 
Such Discussion is Valueless, unless there 
are remedies suggested which will enable us 


to deal with it fairly, and be just before we | 


are generous. First of all, let a clergyman’s 
wife decide not to be tyrannized over by cir- 
cumstances. She, more than many, needs to 
think out her life with care, and come to 
definite conclusions by which she is willing 
to abide. No regulations can be laid down 
for all alike, for a woman must be herself 
the judge of her abilities. Let her see to it, 
however, that she remains uninfluenced by 
those who would seek to direct her. 

In general, there are some things working 
out in our experiences which it is desirable 
to set in order, owing to the fact that there is 
much sincere and conscientious questioning 
in regard to them. 

It may be laid down as part of the remedy 
that no minister’s wife should be at the head 
of more than one organization, and if her 
home cares are many she should not attempt 
even that. If she desires to take a class in 
Sunday-school she need not be given the 
worst class of boys, nor the most difficult 
class of little children. 


or 


This is Her Right, and she owes it to herself 
and to her husband to exercise it. Let her 
save her strength for places where it will tell, 
such as welcoming strangers and calling 
upon the sick. 

Every church should have a committee of 
ladies able and willing to call upon newcom- 
ers in the congregation. 


of this committee; she should not. be its 
chairman. 
ized quietly by the minister, should remain 
as nearly unknown as possible, and should 
never be referred to from the pulpit nor in 
any church publication. If it is, half of its 
efficacy will depart. 

There should be a committee on hospitality 
in every church —particularly if the church is 
large— whose business it is to welcome the 
visiting clergyman, the lecturer, the evangel- 
ist, and provide for him suitable entertain- 
ment elsewhere than at the minister’s house, 


unless the minister has expressed a wish to | 


receive and entertain such a guest. 


Or ’ 


The Duty of a Minister’s Wife, it might 
properly be considered, is to keep herself 


informed concerning the work of the mission | 


boards of her denomination. 


overburdened member of the missionary 
societies if she quietly hold her societies in 
league with denominational work. No one 
else can do this so well, because the minister 
will supply the needed information. 

On occasions where it is necessary for the 
church to be represented in the women’s 
councils it is fitting that the minister’s wife 
should go, if she feels inclined. 


ture, and there is no reason why she should 
force herself to submit to it. 
society, suggest, and, if need be, insist upon 
delegates to do this work. 
head and a kind heart she will not do more 
than is right, and she will do whatever is 
necessary ; but the parish must realize that 
there are many demands socially, and that 
her life is to be planned out in accordance 
with her own ideas of right. 

She needs her strength, her brightness, her 
reposeful home. She should give to the 
church only such service as every other 
Christian woman ought to give, and no more, 
for we are saying to-day with a new and 
sensible emphasis: ‘‘ The church engaged 
my husband — not me!”’ 


Pat 
@ Next month (October) the Journal will publish an 
article on 


“Criticising the Clothes of the Minister’s Family”’ 


Telling how a minister’s wife is subjected to all sorts 
of criticism in her dress. 


Its Colonial. 


These ladies should | 
be attractive personally and socially, and the | 
minister’s wife may or may not be a member | 


This committee should be organ- | 


The wife of the | 
minister may be a valuable and yet not an | 


If she is | 
timid and shrinking, such publicity is tor- | 


She can, in the | 


If she has a wise | 
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WHY WE DO IT 


We want more people to become familiar with 
the superior excellence of our goods. Five 
thousand of these tables placed in that many different 
homes will be seen by a half million people. Its finish 
will be equal to that on our $25 tables — thorough} 
representative, From these half million people will 
come thousands of orders for other furniture. Our loss 


will be small compared to the enormous sales in the end, 
It will pay better than magazine advertising. ‘That's 
our gain. You get it for $5.00. ‘That’s your chanee, 


Height, 29% in.; Diameter of Top, 20 in, 
Solid mahogany legs, finely mahogany - veneered 
and shelf; top tastily nlaid with pearl and fanc ee 
Hand polished —equal to the best. Delivered f 
paid to poiyts east of the Dakotas and north of the 
Carolinas, upon receipt of $5.00, net. 


Return of Table Demanded and Money 
Refunded if not Satisfactory 


This Offer is Good to October Ist 
ARTISTIC CATALOGUE, FREE 


Colonial Furniture Co. 7.0..""2,, 
27 S. Division Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
Sold Direct to Users Only. 


$1.00 


PER SECTION 
(Without Doors) 
And upwards accord 
ing to style and fin- 

ish. Shipped 


“On Approval” 
Subject to return at 


our expense if not 
found in every par 
ticular positively the 
most perfect book 
case at the lowest 
prices ever offered, 


the Sf 
Sectional 
Bookcase 
Is the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 


Non-Binding and — (atentes) 
Self-Disappearing Doors 


Will not stick or bind in any climate. Dust-proof— 
Moisture-proof. This is only one of several features that 
make the “Macey” positively the best Sectional Book 
case in point of Construction — Convenience — Style= 
Finish and Price ever made. Write for Catalogue “G1. 
THE FRED MACEY CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 
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CAKE SECRETS 
OUR 24 PAGE BOOK FREE 
FOR A LEADING GROCERS NAME 


IGLEHEART'S SWAN'S DOWN 
- PREPARED CAKE FLOUR 
A special prepared flour, unequaled for finest 
puddings, pastry, etc. Not a se rising flour, but 
all year round ini all climates. If not sold by yor or 
send us his name and we will make you 4 
Address Department A, 


IGLEHEART BROS., Evansville, 


® Burnett's 4 
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Why do you use a vanilla ex- 
A tract that is not satisfactory 
when you can always have 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 

By insisting upon it? 
Joseph rnett Co. 

Boston, 








By switching heat through a Koss 
stove, range or: furnace instead of 
chimney. Illus.booklet sent free. Ross Radiator Cos 
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ARIZONA 
Bisbee 


Williams 


ARKANSAS 
Ft. Smith 


Harrison 


Hot Springs 
Little Rock 
Paragould 


CALIFORNIA 


Dunsmuir 
Grass Valley 


Hanford 
Los Angeles 
Nevada City 


Oakland 


Pacific Grove 
Prattville 

Red Bluff 

Rio Vista 

San Francisco 
San Diego 
Santa Ana 

St. Helena 
Stockton 
COLORADO 
Aguilar 


Aspen 
Cripple Creek 
De 


Grand Junction 
Kokomo 

La Junta 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Las Animas 
Montrose 
Ouray 


AN Pueblo 


Rocky Ford 
Silver Cliff 
Trinidad 
Walsenburg 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Norfolk 
FLORIDA 
Barton 
Bowling Green 
Jacksonville 


GEORGIA 
Cedartown 
Waycross 

IDAHO 
Blackfoot 
Boise City 
Pocatello 
Silver 

ILLINOIS 
Abingdon 

lo 


Carlinville 
Carmi 
Champaign 
Charleston 
Chenoa 
Chillicothe 
Clinton 
Danville 
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MICHIGAN Flint Manistee MINNESOTA | Pipestone 
Adrian Gladstone Marquette Argyle Redwood Falls 
Albion Gladwin Marshall Austin St. Paul 
Ann Arbor Grand Ledge Menominee Bemidji Two Harbors 
Au Sable Grand Rapids Onaway Duluth Willmar 
Bay Cit Harrisville Owosso Fergus Falls | Winona 
Battle Creek | Hart Saginaw Lakefield MAINE 
Bayshore Holland St. Louis Lamberton Eastport 
Cadillac Hudson Sault Ste Marie | Little Falls Foxcroft 
Calumet Iron Mountain South Bay City Mankato Jonesport 
Cheboygan Jackson Stanton Minneapolis | Limestone 
Cold Water Kalamazoo Three Rivers New Ulm Port Clyde 
Detroit Lansing White Pigeon Osakis Sanford 
East Tawas McBain Ypsilanti Owatonna Vanceboro 


Hazelhurst 


MASSACHU- Columbus Ravenna NEW YORK | Newark 
SETTS Holly Springs Curtis Salem Alfred Newark Valley 

Fitchburg Meridian Fairbury Santee Amsterdam Pawling 
Foxboro Water Valley Fairfield Schuyler Belfast Penn Yan 
Greenfield MONTANA Fremont York liss Perry 
Nantucket Bozeman Grand Island NEW Delevan Pike 
Northampton Butte ebron HAMPSHIRE | Dryden St. Lawrence 
Shelburne Falls | Carlton Holdredge Bristol Ellicottville Warrensburg 
South Harwich | Havre Imperial Ss Farmer Waverly 
Waltham Townsend Kearney Enfield Center Friendship | Wellsville 

MISSISSIPPI NEBRASKA Lincoln Hinsdale Gouverneur 
Ackerman | Aurora McCook | Keene | Ithaca N. CAROLINA 
Canton Beaver City Omaha NEW MEXICO | Johnstown Asheville 
Greenville Cedar Rapids Osceola Cimarron Moravia unn 
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NOTE— The following letter is from one of our agents. 
She made as high as $135.00 in one week. We could 
fill the entire Ladies’ Home Journal with such testi- 


monials ¢ 
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$29 to $50 PER WEEK 


|B pty G the largest mail order business in the world in our line has brought 
us in touch with the fact that this country from Maine to California 
is full of bright, energetic, capable women who are anxious for some honor- 
able, fascinating employment that will occupy their time and make them 


money. 


which resulted in establishin 
gin of this advertisement. 
ness and taken this up with great success.) LOOK 
OF YOUR STATE and see if your town has already been taken. If it 
has it will be useless for you to write, but if not, IT 
WRITE AT ONCE and secure it before it is gone. It’s an opportunity of 
a lifetime and on which prompt action on your part is necessary. Do not 
ask for our terms to casts, for we do not divulge them excepting to those 
whom we appoint. 
we look up the references of all and return the $5 to those we do not appoint. 
If you are appointed you will be notified, the sample outfit will be sent you 
early in September, and when you receive it if everything about it, includ- 
ing terms, etc., is not entirely satisfactory you may return it at our expense, 
our money will be promptly and cheerfully refunded; if two or more 
are found equally satiste 


and 


erence. 
furnish 
the wor 


Steady work and your 


$15 


UTFIT FOR $5, an outfit you will be proud to show, representing 
with samples of materials and fine fashion plates the finest line of 


CLOAKS, SUITS, FURS, WAISTS. ETC. 


in America in ready-made and made-to-order. In addition to the beautiful fashion plates, samples, etc., the outfit contains instruction book 

with valuable hints and information, tape measure and business cards, stationery, order blanks, advertising matter, etc. You make a generous 

profit and at the same time give your customers wonderful values — values that will make your business grow rapidly. 

REMEMBER The $5 you send does not half cover the cost of the beautiful case and outfit, but satisfies us that you are conscientious and 
mean business. We agree with you that if upon receipt of same you are not satisfied that it affords you a most exceptional 

opportunity you may return it to us at our expense and we will promptly refund you $5. DON’T FAIL TO GIVE US THE NAMES 

OF TWO RESPONSIBLE PERSONS TO WHOM WE MAY REFER. 


TEVENS & B 

| Easily Made 
by our 

Representatives 


Last spring we had one small advertisement out for saleswomen 
ay in all the towns shown in the mar- 
ading dressmakers have given up their busi- 

UNDER ING 


L PAY YOU TO" 


here several applications are received for one town 


actory the one received first will have the pref- 
We desire applications only from energetic, capable women who 
ood references and can devote a reasonable amount of time to 

and to such we offer an unusual opportunity. You will have 
business will increase rapidly. e furnish you a 
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EVERY WOMAN WANTS AND SHOULD HAVE 


OUR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


WHICH 


Fine Cloaks, Suits, Furs, etc., 


POSITIVELY SELLS MORE 
than any other three ca issued. 


talogues This t business 
come to on by socidents bt becsuns ‘weenie ates the gaalinn 
values in America, and in addition to that we show the greatest v. bs 
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most and beautiful styles. Every progressive woman who loves the original—the different from the ordinary — 
truly and beautiful in ladies’ garments, waits the Stevens Special Catalogue. All leading dressmakers order it just to 
— WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. IT IS MAILED FREE 
109, Il, 13, 15 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Shelbyville Boone Jefferson Mechanicsville Radcliffe Burton Greensburg Chillicothe Platt City 
Terre Haute Burlin Keokuk Marengo Red Oak Eureka Guthrie Clinton ter 
abash Cedar Falls Keosauqua | Milton Rhodes Frankfort | Henderson Hannibal | St. Joseph 
Cedar Rapids | Ft. Dod Knoxville | Mt. Ayr | Sioux City | Ft. Scott Salina Owensboro | Jamesport | NEVADA 
INDIAN TER. Centerville Ft. Madison Le Mars McG | Spencer Garnett Smith Center | Paducah | Joplin 
Chickasha Chariton Garner Lenox |Mt. Pleasant § Stuart Halstead St. Marys Pari Kansas City Carson City | 
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New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. — 


‘THE well-dressed woman of to-day, be she | 
the wife of millionaire or mechanic, is 
the tailor-made woman. The day of high 
prices is over. Modern business methods, | 
our large establishment, correct buying of 
materials, and the fact that we deal direct 
with the consumer, employing no agents and 
administering no branch stores, has made it 
possible for us to place in your hands the very 
newest creations in specially-tailored gar- 
ments at very moderate prices. If the idea of 
a specially-tailor-made costume of the latest 
Paris cut at the most reasonable of prices is 
attractive to you, send for our illustrated 
Fall Catalogue. You will get it /ree by re- 
turn mail, together with a choice selection of 
samples of the very newest French cloths. Our 
prices this season are lower than ever before. 


We prepay all express charges. 
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Our new Fall Catalogue illustrates: 


Exquisite Tailor-Made Costumes, se- 
lected from the newest Paris 
models, $8 up. 
Tailor-Made Gowns, both jacket and. 
skirt lined throughout with fine 
quality taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Charch Dresses at very 
moderate prices. 

Exclusive designs in par lined 

throughout, 
New French Shirts, cat At to the 


Suits and Rainy-Day Skirts ade 
of double face materials. 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, togeth 
with a fac = i of ae to select from, to any lady 
=e wis coe * dress Gee inples for sults 0 for sure to 

sam what you 
pon. ha wil then be abie = send you exactl lie wi 
desire. ike foc at Catal 
you will oot them free by return 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
539 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


| speech without 
| only weaken what we wish to convey. 


| so that one may readily locate 
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By MARGARET 


addresses. 


When We are Off Guard and unconscious 
of effort and observation our ordinary speech 
and manner are revelations of our character. 

In nothing else as in the words we habitually 
use in the common talk of daily life do we 
show so plainly our degree of refinement, our 
culture or the lack of it, and the plane on 
which our thoughts move. It is therefore 
worth our while, do you not see, to take some 
pains with our conversation, not in such a way 
as to make us seem stiff and pedantic, but to 
recognize the fact that here, as in other 
departments of life and learning, it is train- 
ing that tells in results. 

For example, excellence in the carriage of 
the body, as the soldier’s ease and grace in 
movement, is the product of much patient drill 
and exercise often repeated with attention 
and precision. Fine technique on piano or 
violin, so that the beautiful ease and light- 
ness of touch are automatic, has been 
acquired by long and patient practice. We 


| are too apt to let our conversation take care 


of itself without attempting to reform if we 
have contracted careless habits, or to add to 
our vocabulary if that is meagre, or to leain 
the fine art of drawing others out, as well as 
of expressing ourselves in fit and terse 
needless expletives which 


Imitation is so Natural to most of ts that 

we take on, without knowing how, the air 
and style of those with whom we associate, 
a stranger by 
observing his or her inflections and the 
mode of pronunciation which is used in a 
short conversation or at a chance meeting. 
In some parts of our country people drop 
their final g’s, in others they roll their r’s 
with rough reverberance, in others again the 
vowel sounds are very soft and words glide 
along merging into their successors so 
rapidly that the newcomer has to listen atten- 
tively to understand them; in another neigh- 
borhood people speak with much exactness 
and send out their words like coins from 
the mint, clean-clipped and perfect. These 
peculiarities are due to the influences of 
heredity, or climate, or environment. We 
talk as they do who are around us, and we 
catch a fashion of speech, or a manner of 
inflection, without ever making an endeavor 
ourselves. For this reason, among others, it 
is a good thing that a young woman should 
go to college and mingle with those who are 
brought together from widely different sec- 
tions—the Southern girl, the Western girl, 
the Middle States, the New England, the 
California girl, and the girl from the Orient. 
Each has something to give, and may have 
something to take from her companions. 


We Should Not Talk merely for talk’s sake. 
Unless we have something to say we do well 
to listen rather than to speak. ‘‘A silent 
woman is a gift of the Lord,’’ says the 
wisdom of Solomon, contrasting her with 
a silly or babbling talker. A good listener 
always gives pleasure and is popular. Buta 
good listener is not an absent-minded person 
who apparently pays you the compliment of 
attention while really thinking of other things 
and caring nothing for what you are saying. 
Nor is she a good listener who constantly 
interrupts and sets you right about an unim- 
portant matter, or suggests a word to you 
when you pause or hesitate. As a rule, the 
listener should wait and let the talker find 
and choose her own word. 

To listen well implies good breeding, self- 
control and a kind heart. Everybody may 
not shine in conversation, but nobody need 
despair of becoming a sympathetic listener 
if she will but try to practice the golden art 
of sweet unselfishness. 


A Good Vocabulary is acquired by reading 
good books, as well as by hearing the talk of 
those who express themselves in the speech of 
educated people. Thought lies back of speech, 
and the more subjects interest us, the more 
command of language we shall have in which 
to describe them. They who read scien- 
tific books will have a grasp of scientific 
terms. They who discriminate nicely and 
use the very best word to say what they have 
in their minds will consult a dictionary and 
see what are the similarities or the contrasts 
of certain words; will choose, as among gems, 
the flawless ruby or crystal; will not be satis- 
fied except with the exact word which can 
express precisely the meaning they wish to 
convey. 

The reading of good authors lifts our 
vocabulary from meanness and meagreness to 
nobility and splendor, enriches our speech 
with words which are like a_ beautiful 
embroidery on the garment of daily life, and 
furnishes us with allusions, quotations and 
phrases which are picturesque, apposite or 
convenient for illustration. 





Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


E. SANGSTER 


Onestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


Knowledge of the Bible will refine, 
enlarge and elevate the vocabulary of any one, 
and the girl who studies her Bible daily and 
reads Shakespeare, Scott, Macaulay and 
Ruskin will be a better talker than she who 
limits her reading to the daily newspaper 
or the latest agreeable book. Dickens, 
Thackeray, William Black, Blackmore, | 
Barrie, Crockett, Mrs. Oliphant and George 
Eliot are all helpful to those who would be 
good, bright, varied and entertaining talkers, 
because in all these authors you continually 
find wholesome thoughts expressed in forceful 
and strenuous English, and bit by bit you 
receive of the wealth which these masters | 
of English have so carefully bestowed upon 
their work. 

I would have the girl who desires to 
talk well spend an occasional hour with the 
poets, from Chaucer to Kipling, for the music 
of it, learning by heart a fine lyric, or for the 
thrill of it, reading aloud a noble ballad. In 
her ordinary conversation she will talk better 
for this knowledge of poetry which is won- 
derfully remunerative and pays a large inter- 
est on every investment. 

But here let me give you a caution bor- 
rowed from Aurora Leigh: Do not be ungen- | 
erous even toa book. ‘‘ Lose yourself’’ in the | 
gladness of reading. Let the book warm you | 
as the golden sunshine, let it refresh you as 
the silver dripping of the rain. Keep a com- 
mon blank book and copy now a fine sentiment, 
now a bit of description, now a stanza or a | 
criticism. These will insensibly assist you | 
so that in your ordinary talk you will have | 
weapons and tools ready to your hand. 





About Slang, to which the temptation meets | 
one frequently. It is always inelegant and | 
utterly unfit for the lips of a well-bred girl. | 
One’s brothers bring it home from college, | 
one hears it in the street, one reads it in the | 
newspaper. Occasionally a slang phrase is | 
crisp and condensed, now and again it | 
strikes one’s sense of humor, and sometimes | 
it is picturesque. Far oftener it is coarse and | 
vulgar and represents a debased currency; 
it is like counterfeit coin. I would prefer 
repression rather than expansion of slang, and 
it never pleases me when I hear it used by a 
girl or woman. Each of us has leisure | 
enough to select pure English to fit her | 
thought, and to refrain from slang. The use | 
of slang nine times out of ten is a sign of | 
pure laziness. 

Even for fun, and to point a jest, I am sure | 
that no conscientious girl will use words 
which border on profanity. Inexcusable in 
aman, this sort of speech is shocking in a 
girl. Nor is conversation ever assisted by a 
fusillade of exclamations. 

A sense of humor is an immense gift and 
never more delightful than in conversation. 
The gir! who sees the droll side of a thing, 
who can laugh and make others laugh is a 
boon in any home, in any company. 

Blessed is the woman with a turn for quick 
repartee in which there is no sting. That is 
a most unfortunate disposition which finds 
enjoyment in the banter, and retort, and mali- 
cious jest that make others uncomfortable. 
When Phoebe Cary died her friends lamented 
the loss of the wittiest woman in America, 
but hers was wit which made an evening pass 
off charmingly and sparkled at the family 
breakfast table as brilliantly as when a 
throng were present to appreciate. 


Gossip May be Friendly and neighborly. 
I like the word because it conveys a sug- 
gestion of good news or good comment, 
but it is no longer gossip when it ceases to 
deal with pleasant happenings and loving 
wishes, and becomes critical or censorious or 
lapses into slander. The most unworthy 
talk in the world is that which is carried on 
in whispers and semi-confidences, and which 
retails the unfortunate errors of people whom 
we know. Never to say an unkind thing, 
never to imply an unfriendly thing even by 
our silence are rules which we should make 
and to which we should scrupulously adhere. 

To gain acquaintance with art one must 


devote many years of hard and unremitting 
labor to a never-remitted task. To become | 


a musician one must sacrifice time, money 
and sometimes health, living laborious days. 
To acquire a profession one must renounce 
much of social pleasure and dedicate one’s 
utmost talent and bend one’s circumstances 
to the winning of success. To shine in con- 
versation, which is equivalent to being a gra- 
cious comrade on the road and a winsome 
companion in the household, one need only 
take opportunity as it comes, be thoughtful 
of others, be careful what one says, and how 
one says it, and to take pains to express one’s 
thoughts in the most fitting phrases. 

Some of us may never paint a picture nor 
play a sonata; but all of us may converse 
agreeably if we choose to do so. 


“Hew” 
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EXPAND ! 


SHIRRED 
WAISTS 





w ahi on every motion of the 
‘The most healthful 
waist ever made, 


Perfect Fitting — Self Adjusting 


Made of Soft Jean, 


plain, 25c; trimmed, 50¢ 


Made of Canton Flannel, plain, 25¢; trimmed, 50¢ 
77 Other Varieties for BOYS, GIRLS, BABIES, 
MISSES and LADIES. At All Stores 
GEO. C, BATCHELLER & CO., Agts., 845-347 Broadway, New York 











EPOCHS OF EMBROIDERY. EGYPT. 





ance of our Annual Publication. 


structions. 


te be found in an ~ other B 
24 Handsome New 


Mailed for 10 cents. Address 








Now ee a Published 
Embroidery Lessons with 
Colored Studies for 1901 


Embroiderers have been peoliings, foswasd to this appear- 

hey remember our last 
book, sent them at less than its actual cost. 
valuable book. The price is the same — only 10 cents, It 
contains over 100 pages and illustrations of new Doilies, 
Centerpieces, Tea Cloths, Sofa Pillows, etc., with full im 
Its other special attractions are: 


16 New, Full-Page Colered wiptes not 


aianbers | Designs. 
8 Embroidery Linens for Framing. 
Send to-day for an early copy and ask for our 1901 Book. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG C0. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


20th Century B.C. 





This is a more 











FREE TO MOTHERS 











he tapes are sewed firmly on 
the laos fabric and carry the 
weight from the shoulders. Extra 
wide and extra strong tapes to 
pin hose supporters on. 











Send us the name of 
a dealer who dow 
not keep the 


om” 
WAIST 


And the number of 
children you buy 
waists for, and we 
will send you free 
one of our best 
““M" Waists if you 
enclose 6c. § 
Give 

Save “eS iidren’ 
health and tg 
pues 

from 

the “M" Waist does 
this and never loses 
its shape. 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS, Minneapolis, Mins. 





Is the best for family sewing, 
machine use. For 








Cérticelli Spool Sill 


either for ior 
Art Embroidery always 
CORTICELLI FILO SILK and PERSIAN r 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


25 Bridge Be 
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ONE-HALF YOUR 
We Tell You How. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR €0., 24 Furnace Street, 
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RoyAL WORCESTER, 
CoRSETS 
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he Style 545, 5-Hook, Medium-Long 
Style 535, 4-Hook, Short / 
ES, 


—— 


THE BEST CORSET IN AMERICA 


For One Dollar 


Entire body and strips extra quality satteen, finely 
finished and trimmed. French hips, low bust 
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Stylish, Perfect Fitting, Comfortable 
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j 
5 STRAIGHT FRONT 
{ 
oo 
ww 
pn Made in White, Drab, Black, Pink and Blue. Sizes 18 to 30 inch ‘ 
Ld ° 
{ 
"i = 3939393333939 333939 33393933933 339N33 33333 3333393939D3: ; 
ies, - In these corsets as in all other ROYAL WORCESTER 
f 
= CORSETS the bone strips are DOUBLE LINED, preventing 
* bones punching through and insuring longer service. \ 
Book. 
00. — eee Ceeeeece cece eeceeeqececeeeeeeeeeeeeece \ 
em A 2 More of these Styles 535 and 545 Corsets sold than 
RS ~ any other dollar corset made \ 
- 
hy 4 Pry 
. wo A ROYAL WORCESTER catalogue will tell you the complete story. Send for copy 
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HE DOWAGER 


Royal Worcester, Style 550 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY IDEAL. The best fitting, most comfortable and serviceable corset 


For Stout Figures 


Worn and Strongly Indorsed by Thousands. The maximum of strength and 
durability combined with the greatest degree of comfort 








;. MADE IN FOUR LENGTHS — Extra Long, Long, Medium and Short. 
© Style 550, Heavy Coutil, Satteen strips. Sizes 22 to 30, $2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2. 50. 
a Style 550, SUMMER NETTING. (White only.) Sizes and prices same as before. 


RoyAL WorcESTER CoRSETS 
avo. THE D&WAGER CORSET 


| Are sold by leading dealers ev erywhere. Ask your dealer FIRST. If he can’t supply you, 
4 Money Order sent us, with size, length and color plainly marked, will bring corset to 


pt: you free of expense. 
: WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY 
_ WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Everybody Laughs—especially Mama, 
because ONE pair of BLACK CAT 
STOCKINGS outwear THREE pair | 
of the ordinary kind. 


“SCHOOL SALE” 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 











E and 
Its Mother 


By ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 


inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 


Bath Blankets to put under and over the | 


baby during a sponge bath are made of 
double-faced eiderdown flannel buttonholed 
in long stitches with pink or blue Saxony 
worsted, or bound with ribbon. 


Hemstitched Ruffles are newer than those 
edged with embroidery, and are much used 
for trimming children’s guimpes and fine 
lawn aprons. Hemstitching is always an 

| appropriate finish for baby clothes. 


| Crystal Buttons are pretty for little girls’ 
| dresses. They come in different colors—ame- 
thyst, a delicate purple, sapphire, a deep, rich 
blue and white. 
cut in facets which reflect the light. 


bound with bright colors, cost fifty cents 
each. They are cooler than overalls, are 
easily washed and ironed, and may be had 
for children from two to six years old. 


| 
| Play Aprons, made of strong dark linen, 


A Vaseline Spoon is a suitable gift for a 
| young mother who will find it useful in the 
| nursery. The end of the handle is a small 
corkscrew which is screwed firmly into the 
under side of the cork of the vaseline bottle, 
thus keeping the spoon always in place to dip 
| out the contents. 


| A Robe for a Child’s Carriage for use on 
| cool days is made of fine cloth lined with 
sateen and ornamented with five rows of 


| 
| machine stitching in silk of the same color. 
W k ALL OVER Se t J Three graduated rows of the cloth pinked 
ee THE WORLD Pp o with a pinking-iron finish the edge, and are 


Every pair bought during this week carries with it 
BLACK CAT SOUVENIR 


Ask your dealer for Black Cat Stockings. 


you can’t. get them, samples sent for 25 cents 
Give size and state if for boy, girl, 


a pair. 
lady or gentleman, 


The Black Cat 


Address 


CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
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FOR THE TEETH 


Fragrant and Pure, 
Its use adds Sweet- 
ness to Soundness. 


25c A BOTTLE 
Sample vial for 2c Stamp 


és 
E. W. HOYT & CO. |: 
Lowell, Mass. E 


_ 


































Elite China 


OE MORI, 


“users 


NE above mark 
is no doubt on 
many pieces in your 
china collection — 
the best pieces. 
I" you would more 
fully appreciate 
the meaning of the 
stamp send for our 
story in booklet 
form (copyrighted) 
entitled: 


“*Limoges— 
Its People—Its China”’ 
An education in itself. No charge for it. 
BAWO & DOTTER 


Owners and Operators 26 to 32 Barclay St. 
Elite Works, Limoges, France. New York 























put between the cloth and the sateen lining 
before it is stitched. 


Three Silver Studs united by a connecting 
chain is a pretty gift for a baby. 
| has three initials one may be engraved on 
each stud; if not, the letters P. E. T. may be 
used, The studs are used to fasten the little 
dresses and nightslips. 
may be chosen if the number of buttonholes 
required for studs is an objection. 


| Boys’ Négligé Shirts are made of Madras 
cloth in different qualities, and of cheviot. 
They are striped, checked and mottled in 
| every variety of shade and color—pink, blue, 
| tan, red and heliotrope, in many combina- 
tions. The finer kinds cost a dollar and a 
half, but very serviceable ones may be 
obtained for a dollar each. Flannel shirts 
are better for bicycling and outing. 


Length of Short Dresses. The ordinary 
measurements for short dresses for babies six 
months old is twenty-one inches in length, 
the sleeve measuring six and a half inches on 
the inside seam; for one year old, twenty 
inches in length, sleeve seven inches; for two 
years old, length twenty-one inches, sleeve 
eight inches; for three years old, length 
twenty-two inches, sleeve nine inches. 





they can sail it. The new ones are models 
of the latest yachts, the Columbia and other 
celebrated vessels, and are warranted to sail 
even with unskillful sailing-masters. Those 
a foot long cost from a dollar and a half to 
three dollars, and the largest size, nearly 
three feet in length, from fourteen to thirty- 
eight dollars. 


Crib Quilts. A Marseilles quilt is a most 
useful covering for a crib. The white ones 
wash and wear indefinitely. The smallest 
size in the best quality cost a dollar each. 
A white dimity quilt or crochet quilt in the 
size for a single bed may be cut in two and 
hemmed for the crib. Silkoline with an 
interlining of absorbent cotton, tufted and 
finished with a ruffle, may be used when the 
nights are cool. 


The Afternoon Nap should be discontinued 
when the child does not sleep well at night, 
in the hope that she may rest better if she is 
fatigued when she goes to bed. If it does 
not interfere with her night’s rest by all 
means let her take it. In the hot afternoons 
let her sleep out-of-doors in a shady place in 
her carriage. A mosquito netting thrown 
over the carriage will protect her from flies. 





August weather. 


Cardboard Sewing is one of the occupa- 
tions of the kindergarten that may with 
advantage be transferred to the home for the 
| employment and amusement of little chil- 
_ dren, both boys and girls. The-cards are 
| punctured, and coarse needles and thread, 
either worsted, silk or colored cotton, may be 
| used. There are many hundreds of designs, 





classic figures and Greek borders; birds, 

animals, fruits and flowers; emblems, as 
hearts, crowns, anchors; child figures, geo- 
| metrical forms, designs from snowflakes, and 
many others. ae % 


Silver safety-pins | 


A hammock in a cool corner of the piazza is | 
a safe and comfortable resting place in | 


They are ball-shaped and 


If the child | 


| 





A Toy Sailboat gives great pleasure to | 
children who live near a sheet of water where | 





| 
| 














Is a great satisfaction, when on your 
lead pencil; but the aggravation of 
its snapping off, as soon as put to 
use, is often much greater than the 
incident warrants. 

This exceedingly annoying oc- 
currence can be avoided by using 


DIXON’S 


American Graphite 
PENCILS 


Their tough, smooth leads don’t 
break or scratch when in use. 

Made in all styles, covering the 
whole field of pencil use. 





THE GRADE NEVER VARIES | 


Ask for them at your dealer's. If not ob- 
tainable mention this magazine, and send 
16c. for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

























Our Course in 
Design, for your study at 
home during leisure hours, will fit 
you to earn a good income or beautify 
your home by the design of china, interior 
decorations, wall paper, rugs, carpets and 
other textiles, book covers, book plates, adver- 
tisements, menus, Christmas cards, etc. 


ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Instruction along same lines as in 
resident art schools. Our superior 


method develops the artistic talent 
natural to nearly all women. Send 
for art circular. 

International Correspondence 
Schools, Box 531, 
Seranton, Pa, 





















YOU CAN 


Nor otammer ne cusp 


The Philadelphia Institute for the cure of stam- 
mering and all speech impediments is endorsed by 
Mrs. Isabella Macdonald Alden (Pansy), No. 4618 
Cedar Avenue, Philadelphia; Hon. John Wanamaker, 
ex-Postmaster-Gen. U. S.; Hon. Wm. N. Ashman, 
Orphans’ Court, Philadelphia, and Hon. Robert E. 
Pattison, ex-Governor Pennsylvania. 


Send for our new 67-page book, Address 
The Philadelphia Institute, 1033 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Epwin S. Jounston, Founder and President. 
Established 1884 


LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


- of our instruction 
Employed Graduates %. "making wood 
salaries—more than they ever commanded in other posi- 
tions. Tanght Thoroughly BY MAIL. Advertisement 
writing is not genius but a study that you can acquire 
successfully under personal instruction. Big demand and 
bright future for the ambitious. Send for large prospectus 

PAGE-DAVIS ADVERTISING SCHOOL 
518 Medinah Temple, Chicago, Lil. 








EVANSTON — CHICAGO 


The SCHOOL ot MUSIC 


ot Northwestern University 


Offers complete courses in music study under superior 
masters, together with the many collateral advantages inci- 
dent to a large University center. For circular of informa- 
tion containing full particulars, address the Dean, 


Professor P. C. LUTKIN, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill, 












Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 


Instructors P al p 
Editors of 5 popular publica- 
tions. Our students’ 
contributions given Students 
, —- a wi successful 
ee QD Descriptive cata- 
logue free. Address 


SPRAGUE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, No. 105 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


MARIE CORELLI’S 
NEW LONG NOVEL 


B O Y HA 


AT ALL BOOK-STORES 


WEDDIN INVITATIONS AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Printed or Engraved in the LATEST APPROVED STYLES. 
In writing to us for samples and prices, state whether 
rinted or engraved goede are desired. If you want 
t, we will also send, without charge, our new pam- 
philet, “WerEpDpING Customs,” containing valuable 
1ints on popular and correct forms. 
Our Record—Promptness and Satisfaction. 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
men and women for busi- 


ASTMAN zs; = 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. tions. 
or in person. Ex- 


mi 
mses low. For full information, address 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 916, PouGHKEEPsIE, N. Y. 


STOP STAMMERING 


Write for our new illustrated 200-page book, ‘The Origin and Treatment 
of ” Sent PREE to any person who stammers, with full par- 
ticulars treatment, for 6 cents, in stamps, to cover postage. 

The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Emmitsburg, Md. Conducted by the 
Sis- 
ters of Grathy. Basetiteliy situated among the Blue Riise Mts. 
Classical and tific Courses. Specially organized Depts. of Mu- 
sic and Art. Well-equipped Library end Laiorss . Steam Heat 
arid Electric Light. Letters of inquiry, address ‘Mother Superior. 
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Thoroughly trains youn 




















No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nos. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver, jf 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thys 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children, Get them at once. ‘Take no others, 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shir 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
thevdiees we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by f 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, ii, 


SAMSON | * 
SUSPENDER| ~ 
WAIST. * 


Something Mothers 
Have Been Wishing For 


A complete suspender waist, 
with buttons that will not 
tear off. elastic; com- 
fortable; durable. ‘Takes the 
place of cotton waist. 

Sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 50 
cents: 12, 14 years, 65 conta. 
Your dealer has it; if not, 

KNOTHE BROTHERS 
122 and 124 Fifth Ave., New York 























Invitations and Announcements 


Latest styles. Superfine paper. ‘lissued, and fur- 
nished with double set of envelopes. 100, $4.50; 
50, $3; 25,82. Express prepaid. Samples Free. 
MARTHA Horton, Oswego, N.Y., writes: ‘* Received 
my order No. 26,195 this A. Thanks for quickness a 
up-to-date manner. Very satisfactory in every way.” 


4. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John Street, New York 


“S0O-NO-MOR’ 
Dress-Shield Retainers 


Make one pair of dress-shields serv- 
iceable in several waists as required. 
So small as to cause no inconte 














nience (to the wearer). Attach orte- 
move shields instantly, Sisnpleand 
Indestructible. Stronger 

than thread. Set 

of four mailed for 

25 eta. Agents 

wanted. Every wo- 

man needs them. 

Free circular. 


\> ; 
{ A. ¥. BEESE, Davenport, Iowa j 


VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


The most prac- 
tical and best in- 
terlining in use, 
Equally ada 
for stant as 
well as turn-down 
collars. _ Circular 
woven, shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unravel. 














The only practi 
a cal collar in 
sarees ing in use, 
VOR Vii YN Ask your Dry- 
es. ee be BF Goods Merchant, 


or write to 


A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples: 


c 

WILL NOT COLLAPSE £ 

And therefore prevent much colic. The < 

valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 3 
collapse them. ‘The ribs inside prevent 

qabeoemne when the child bites them, 

The rim is such that they cannot pe reeen 
off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail. 


—— 













WALTER F. WARE, $2 ,ar' @ 
Individual Comm 


and 
4 ) ts Send ree catalogue 
utfi list of pot ©. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 


Box 16, Rochester, N. ¥- 


LEARN PROOFREAD 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it a a 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly by mail 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadeipi# 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY _ 
Metal Doll Heads 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Viacher & Co., Department J 
11 Warren Street, New York : 


BABY’S HEALTH W 


Complete outfit, 30, cut 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mone 
scription New Maternity Nightgow free 

MRS, J. BRIDE, P. ©. Box 1265, 


DOLL-STANDS 


Made in six sizes to si 
idches to 8 inches in height. The oa bo 
used displa ments fo “i 
old child. Send pag Rane ted Catalogue 
BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO. ; 

Street, 

































182 W. Lake 
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The 


Winning 


At golf or any other feminine sport is the girl who is dressed for comfort 
and freedom. Her body is free from rigid restriction, her movements 
are easy and graceful. 
wears a FERRIS WAIstT. Thousands of women are to-day wearing the 


FERRIS si: Waists 


They find in them the union of comfort and beauty. The ideal garment 
for the house or the street. There are different Ferris WalstTs to fit 
different forms. J? is essential that you get the waist made to fit you. 
You should get the Ferris Book of Living Models. It will help you to 
make a right selection. 

Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waists are sold by all leading retailers, 


Do not take substitutes. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.75; Misses’, 50 ceuts 
to $1.00; Children’s, 25 cents to 50 cents. 








Her muscles are under perfect control. She 
















Made by 


341 Broadway, New York 
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me, 
“RUST-PROOF” PREVENTS WEAKENING OF 
THE BONING , CORSET FROM LOSING ITS 
SHAPE , & THE STAINING OF UNDERLINEN. 
IT EXCELS IN LIGHTNES 
AND FLEXIBILITY. 


BY REASON OF THESE! 
IT WILL FIT BETTER AND 
WEAR LONGER THAN ANY 
CTHER CORSET MADE. 


EVERY PAIR 
A PERFECT 










@) MALLEABLE IRON 


hence, double capacity. 


ashes without dumpin 


oe 


a 


HE illustrations above show 3 malleable iron 

pin extension water fronts—the series of pin 
extensions giving double radiating surface — 
This water heater 
forms the left-hand lining of all water front 


Majestic Mateatie 
Steel Ranges 


Does not interfere with oven or distract from 
the fire box. Heats water for baths, kitchen 
and entire house while the range is baking, 
frying, toasting, boiling or broiling. 

This range is made of Malfeable Iron and 
Steel, cannot crack or break, or subject you to 
the expense and annoyance of every other range, 
tiveted air tight and asbestos lined —hence, 
does the work in half the time, and with half 
the fuel. A half turn of the anti-clinker, duplex 
grate, with the crank, cuts off.the dead coal and 
the fire, soiling the 

nds or floor, and without the aid of violent 
expressions. Other improvements, originated by us, also aid in making the cooking perfect and 
preserving the serenity of temper of the operator. 


Majestic Ranges 


‘A Model Kitchen "’ tells how the kitchen, water supply and flues should be 
Book Free, arranged to get best resulis from any range. Invaluable to those intending 
to build ; tells all about malleable iron and Majestic Ranges. Shall we send it? 
Ld Ld ’ 
Majestic Manufacturing Company 


i ‘New Yorle Salesroom, 45 CLIFF STREET 
















MALLEABLE |RON - ® MALLEABLE 1RON 
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Are made to fit every condition — with reservoirs, with water fronts, 
in combination for coal or gas, and for hotels and institutions —and 
at prices consistent with quality. 


2028 Morgan Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


tie ella ae ae — » Ms 


















“Accu ratefo-the Second” 


DUE Look for the name “DUEBER” 
in case. Write for “Our Guide to 
Wateh Buyers.” 

iy BER-HAMI uj EN The DUEBER-HAMPDEN 


‘¢ Lever Set”’ 


AS STANDARD 
a Fn As U.S. 
in the Pocket. | GOLD COIN 


Every movement thoroughly tested 
over a month before leaving factory, 
carefully adjusted to heat and cold, 
and jewelled with the finest rubies 
and sapphires. Every Watch ts 
Guaranteed, as Dueber-Hampcden 
Watches are made in the only fac- 


tory in the we 'd which makes a 
complete wat (both case and 
movement). 1 , are cased in 


finest 18kand 14 solid gold Dueber 
cases, every one of which is guar- 
anteed to be exactly as engraved in 
the case. 

Ask your Jeweler for these move- 
ments: 

“The 400,” the Ladies’ Watch. 

“John Hancock,” 21 Jewels, the 
Gentleman's Watch. 

“Special Railway,” 21 and 23 
Jewels, for Railway men, ete. 


WATCH WORKS, 
Canton, Ohio 




















REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


SKIRT BINDINGS 





Too 


Bans selection of skirt bindings is not a trifling 
matter. 

The protection and the appearance of the edge of 
the skirt are matters of high importance. 

Bindings that do not fit the curves of the skirt 
properly are always an aggravation, and bindings 
that soon wear out and have to be replaced are 
extremely expensive. 

When you buy skirt bindings it will pay you to 


Get the Best 


The best that is made or can be made bears the 


S: H: & M: 


Registered Trade Mark 


On the back or on the label. Look for this trade 

mark on every piece-of Bias Velveteen or Brush 

Edge Binding you buy, and insist upon having it. 

No other bindings fit the skirt so perfectly, look 
so elegant and distinctive, or wear so long. 
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HE shape, the direction of the 
seams, the whole plan conforms 
to the foot, avoids strain and wear, 


and insures stylish grace, perfectly 
supporiing the delicate muscles and 
joints. The Cushion Cork Insole, 
fount in all Ultra Welts, affords an 


ease and comfort that many women 
have not dared to hope for. 

We have published the handsom- 
est shoe catalogue ever produced 


to illustrate the best shoe made — 
the ULTRKA—for $3.50. Several 
leading styles are shown in heauti- 


ful halftone plates, ** life-size" ex- 
act reproductions from photographs, 
and every other shoe we make is 
similarly illustrated on a smaller 
scale, if is a perfect guide in or- 
dering shoes. The catalogue is a 
cainatie reference and suitable or- 
nament for the centre-table. We 
want every woman in the land to 
have a copy, and will send it free 
if you mention your shoe-dealer's 
name. Thousands of dealers have 


our shoes and our catalogues. Ask 
yours. Ultra Shoes are made in 
all styles and leathers, including 


Heyl's Patent Calf, Black and Tan 
-Kid, Russia Calf and Ultra Black 
Calf. 





This dainty Oxford costs only 
$3.00; Boots, $3.50 


Moore - Shafer Shoe Mig. Co. 
200 Main St., Brockport, N.Y. 
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The “ONEITA” 


(Patented April 25, 1893) 


Elastic Ribbed Union Suits 


Cover the entire 
body like an ad- No Buttons 


ditional skin. Down 
Fitting like a the Front 
glove, but softly oes 

and without pres- Made for 


sure, 

Most conve- 
nient to put on, 
being entered at 
the top and 
drawn on like 
trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such per- 
fect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. Made in 


great variety of fabrics and weights. 
ONEITA KNITTING MILLS 


Men, Women and 
Young People 
eee 


Sold by Best 
Dealers Everywhere 
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SAVE 33% 


DRESS GOODS 
Direct from the Mill 


CHEVIOTS, OXFORDS 
HOMESPUNS, BROADCLOTHS AND SERGES 


These are the finest quality, fresh-made goods — direct 
from the loom. No seconds nor mill ends. 


OUR PRICES: 54 inches wide, from 90 cents to 
* $1.50 per yard —at least ONE- 
Tuirp Less than you can get them elsewhere. 
For Golf, Outing, Bicycle and 
Tailor-Made Suits 
You judge the quality 
Samples by Mail Free. yourself, Will cut any 
length desired. Save retuailer’s and jobber’s profits 
by dealing direct with us. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL 


103 Mill Street, Tilton, N. H. 














Ree Bava 





















SAVE IMPORT DUTY AND ALL MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS 


45 inches long for $9.75, as retailec 
Feathers fresh from the birds stay in curl and last for years. 


verything sent prepaid. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


. ea Dg ve ~ i" aeeed OSTRIC S tt { C 1 
FREE With each order a natural tip, just as taken H F ? P a, 
from the ostrich. A great curiosity. 


Ostrich Feathers from an Ostrich Farm 


We send you prepaid one handsome, glossy 
For 95 Cts black demi-plume 12 inches long, beautifully 
curled, and such as is retailed for $1.50 or more, 
A bunch of three equally good tips, 9 inches long 
For $1 45 and well worth $2.00. A thick, glossy black boa 
nd at $14.00. 

, ‘ Ostrich Feathers, Boas, 
We Sell at Producer s Prices Plumes and Fans in all styles. 
E t Present — Ostrich fan, pure white, on real mother of pearl, $20.00. 


Send Two-cent Stamp for new Illustrated Souvenir with attractive prices. 





One Dollar a Year; Single Copies Ten Cents. 


1 Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Famili; 
Published on the Iwenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE; 
Per Issue, 6 Pence; per Year, 6 Shillings, pos/-free 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


Jn order that our readers.may avoid missing any number of the magazine through 
delay in renewing subscriptions, notices of renewals should reach us not later than the 
tenth of the month next following the expiration date. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
LONDON: 
21 Bedford St., Covent Garden, W. C. 


CHICAGO: 
508 Home Insurance Building 


New YORK: 


[Branch offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


The entire contents of this magazine protected by copyright in Great Britain. Entered at Stationers’ Hal] 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 








The Twentieth Century Numbers 


Of The Ladies’ Home Journal will virtually begin with the next (October) issue— 
that is to say, some of the striking features which will, in 1901, distinguish the 
magazine from all previous years will receive their initial presentation. For 
instance, in the October issue there will be given the first part of the Journal’s 
most important undertaking of the year — 


The Story of a Young Man 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


T IS Jesus of Nazareth of whom Mr. Howard has written; but his “ Story of a Young Man" 
is not at all like the usual life of Christ. He has treated the subject in a manner which, 

though profoundly reverent, is altogether original, and will appeal to readers everywhere. 

In perfect harmony with the beautiful narrative are the illustrations by W. L. Taylor, which 

are beyond question the finest he has ever made. 





—————_ 
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Send for our free booklet ‘Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 510 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 





e say it won't pay us to advertise “* The Prophylactic Tooth Brush.” It will pay us handsomely 
the people who value clean teeth and better health for themselves and their children will use it. 


So_p ONLY IN A YELLOw Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristle 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
brush. Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 26c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 














HEALTHFUL !! 


Copyright, Huyler’s, 1899 





GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 





An auspicious beginning will also be given to 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’S NEW NOVEL 


The Successors of Mary the First 


HE author seems to have taken up the servant-girl question by inspiration. Hackneyed 

though the subject is, her presentation of it is so fresh and so droll that the story is not 
only one of the cleverest, but also one of the best in every respect that she has ever written in 
all her successful career. It is a story which will be read from beginning to end, for the interest 
never flags from the first paragraph to the last. A. 1. Keller, who has already done some 
creditable work for the Journal, will illustrate this story. 


6% 


A feature intended especially to please boys, but so fascinating that all readers of the Journal 
will be attracted by it, is a series of 


Blue River Bear Stories 
By CHARLES MAJOR, author of ‘‘ When Knighthood was in Flower"’ 


HESE stories are simply brimful of incident and excitement. They deal with the pioneer 

period in Indiana, and the adventures which the hero and his companions have with the 
bears are described so vividly as to defy one to lay down the magazine until the end of the 
chapter is reached. And in the way of illustration each month there will be several drawings 
of the bears of the Blue River settlement by A. B. Frost, whose skill is never shown to greater 
advantage than when he has bears for his subject. 




















Recognizing the deep-rooted desire of the mass of people to have homes of their ow®, the 
Journal has arranged for 
A NEW SERIES OF PLANS OF 
Model Country Houses at Moderate Cost 
By the Foremost Architects of New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
Not houses of the imagination: houses which look pretty on paper, but cannot possibly 
lived in with any degree of comfort; houses which cost double the price stated. On pd 
contrary, the high-class architects engaged have promised to give the Journal readers ashy 
greatest benefit of their long experience, and the houses will be found to be not only remar 
pretty, but remarkably comfortable and satisfactory as well. 
Pat 
Somewhat akin to this series will be the first magazine presentation of 
A Series of Good Farmhouses 
By the Most Prominent Architect of Farmhouses in the West 4 
ROBERT C. SPENCER, who will contribute this valuable feature, is conceded te manera 


the leaders in this particular line of architecture. His farmhouses are exceeding 
ive in appearance, yet he never fails to remember that the practical side must be — ch be 
first of all. To combine happily the artistic with the practical is an accomplishmest 
possesses ina high degree. His suggestions will be welcome throughout the broad land jourse! 
they are founded on common-sense. Something of this kind has long been needed. The 
is glad to be the first magazine to present such a series. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 
The New Copy Now Made is as Large as Two of the Fournal's Pages 


+ lle 











Third Longfellow Picture 


In W. L. Taylor’s Superb Series is Now Ready 


And will be Mailed for One Dollar 


(POSTAGE PAID) 


THE THIRD PICTURE in the series, which is now ready, was 
suggested by these lines from ‘* The Building of the Ship’’ : 


** Standing before 
Her father’s door, 
He saw the form of his promised bride. 
The sun shone on her golden hair, 
And her cheek was glowing fresh and fair 
With the breath of morn and the soft sea air.”’ 
It is the Finest 
Illustration of This Longfellow Poem 
Which Has Ever Been Published 


“EVANGELINE,” the first picture in this series, was published in July, 
and ‘* Hiawatha and Minnehaha ”’ followed in August. Both of these 


have had extraordinary sales. 
The Cost of Each Picture is Only 
One Dollar, Including Postage to Any Part 
of the United States or Canada 


BUT FIVE HUNDRED COPIES of these pictures haye been 
printed. So the Journa cannot promise to fill orders for an indefinite 
period. It is advisable, therefore, that all who wish to secure one or 
more of these superb pictures should send in their orders without a 
day’s delay. The price of One Dollar ($1.00) includes the necessary 
postage. To prevent any possible injury all pictures will be carefully 
packed in tubes. 


THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES are printed on heavy paper, six- 


teen inches hy twenty-one in size. They are unmounted, ready for framing. 


These New Pictures are Nearly as Large 
Again as a Journal Page 


USUALLY THE PRICE of such prints is five or six dollars. Com- 
pare the Journau’s pictures with those which cost more and you will 
find a marked difference in favor of the reproductions of the Longfellow 
drawings. ‘This means that there is sure to be a quick demand for 
the five hundred copies of each subject. 


To Avoid Disappointment Send in Your Orders at Once 
A 











ours! 
Pores THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Puitaperena 


| Sent on FREE TRIAL 


| ments that where we have 


| pianos, and leave it to your 


| would be better off to keep 











IVERS & POND PIANOS 


We pay freight = 
charges both ways 
if unsatisfactory. 





Experience has given us 
such confidence in those 
who answer our advertise- 


no local dealer we will ship 
entirely on approval any 
styleof our uprightor grand 


judgment whether you 


it and pay the price ar- 
ranged — either in cash or 


Remarkably Easy Payments 


| Orreturn it tous. This offer is backed by our business record of over 20 years, 


and has no catches or hidden entanglements — it is a straight business proposition. 
Think about all the best things that have ever been said about the best pianos. 
They would all apply to an IVERS & POND. Sum it all up in one sentence — 
‘*No better piano is made or ever has been made.’”” The New England 
Conservatory of Music has purchased 266 of our pianos. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO IS 


To send for our handsome catalogue (free), and we will mail it with a personal letter quoting lowest 
prices and wiving valuable information about piano-buying, including our unique easy payment plans 
giving from one to three years to complete the purchase. Gid pianos taken in exchange. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, ''° "gyteson St 





‘| IS MADE FOR ALL 
‘. SIZES OF PEOPLE 


From Babies up to the Largest Men and Women 
It is the perfect underclothing for health, comfort and 
wear. It is made from the very best materials, and is 
the product of the best American skill. 
Sold by principal dealers in New York 
and other large cities 


If not by yours, write for information. 
, No. 1 Greene Street, New York 











RPETS .itz.; BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 


From our pattern plates better than at a store. We sell carpets at wholesale prices 
and make them up ready to lay. Our book, giving full information, with large assort- 
ment of pattern plates, showing carpets in actual colors, sent free on request. 


WE PAY THE PREIGHT 


The Russell Carpet Company 


254-256 Market Street, Chicago 











A Pure, Sterilized Vegetable Fat from 
the Cocoanut 


For Shortening 
and Frying 


Potato chips fried in KO-NUT are un- 
equalled — don’t get stale. 


Ask your grocer for KO-NUT, or write to 
India Refining Company, Philadelphia 


20th Century Mother Goose sent free 
upon request. 
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is the name of my 32-page book of seventy 
delicious recipes which can be made from 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


I will mail it FREE on application. 


For 5c. in stamps (to cover postage and packing), 
the book and full pint sample. For 15c. and 
the name of your grocer, the book and a full 
2-quart package (two for 25 cents). Pink color 
for fancy desserts in every package. Beware of 
misleading imitations of similar name. 


CHAS, B, KNOX 
32 Railroad Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 

















The secret of the savoury, well-tasted first 
course your hostess serves is 


Anderson's 


- Concentrated 
=> Soup 


rich and dainty. 


>... 


East of Rocky Mountains. 







Simply add hot water and serve 
six persons. 


Look for T rade-~Mark — the Monk 


If your grocer does not sell 
Anderson's, send six cents 
(stamps) for trial sample. 





Anderson Preserving Company, Camden, N. J. 


: N 
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The \O st 
Aeclicious 
aT\O, pure 





Lemon, Orange, Raspberry, Strawberry, Cherry 


For free sample send 3c in stamps ( for postage) 
your grocer’s name 
STERN & SAALBERG, 311 W. 40th St., New York 


Minute 
Gelatine 


>|) The Purest, Easiest Made 
and Most Reliable Gel- 
atine on the Market. 
Needs no Soaking or Measuring, 
and Makes Two Quarts Firm Jelly 
We wish every housekeeper would try it. If your 
grocer does not keep it send us his name and 
13c. for full-size package and book of recipes. 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


» Burnett's 4 


Purity and strength are 
4 combined in the world-famed 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 

















ry 
4 


Insist upon having the gen- 
uine Burnett’s. 
Joseph Burnett Co. 
Boston, Mass. 














PURE WATER 


The Ralston New- Process Water Still will supply 
you with an abundance of clear, sparkling water, 
thoroughly palatable and absolutely pure. upies 
no more roum on the stove than a teakettle. Price 
$10.00. Booklet P tells all about it. Write to-day. 


THE A. R. BAILEY MFG. CO., 4 Cedar St., New York 

















EVERYTHING ABOUT) 
“THE HOUSE 


“EXCEPT COOKING © : 1 























BY MARIA PARLOA 


Inqgutrers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents whe stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Badly Tarnished Brass may be cleaned 


| with great ease if it is first rubbed with vine- 


gar and salt, or with oxalic acid. Follow 


| this with a good washing in soap and water 


and then polish with rottenstone and oil, or 
any one of the cleaning preparations that are 
on the market. 


Wedding Anniversaries. The second 
anniversary is paper; the fifth, wooden; the 
tenth, tin; the fifteenth, crystal; the twen- 
tieth, linen; the ‘twenty-fifth, silver; the 
fiftieth, gold; the seventy-fifth, diamond. 
Some people send flowers on the first anni- 
versary of a wedding. 


To Protect the Lungs from Dust. Have 
an elastic fastened on a small, flat sponge. 
When about to sweep or do any dusty work, 
wet the sponge, slip the elastic around the 
head, and draw the sponge over the nose. 
This will protect the lungs, provided the 
mouth is kept closed. 


The Cost of a Cot Couch. You can buya 


| cot two feet by six, with a woven wire spring, 





Twenty Varieties, | 


for two dollars. A composition 
costs one dollar and a half. 
material for covering at almost any price, 
and the pillows may be few or many. The 
cot may be cut down if too high. 


Heating a Bedroom. The most healthful 
way of heating a bedroom is to have a fire in 
an open fireplace. Next to this is to use an 
open stove, one of soapstone if possible. 
This is not as economical as heating by a 
close stove would be, but it is a great 
advantage as far as health is concerned. 


Spots and Blurs on Mirrors. The reason 
why mirrors spot and blur is because they are 
placed where a strong light falls directly on 
them. All mirrors should be so placed that 
the light shall come to them from the sides. 
The silvering of mirrors is a most difficult 
process and I should not advise any one to 


| try to do it at home. 





To Mend Rubber Articles. Cut a dark 
rubber band into strips, and rub the strips 
with fine sandpaper. Rub the broken place 
in the rubber article with fine sandpaper. 
Rub a little bicycle cement on and around 
the broken piece, and let it dry slightly. 
Put a little cement on the bands and let 
them dry a little, then put them over the 
break, crossing them, and pressing them 
down. The bicycle cement may be pur- 
chased in small tubes. 


To Clean and Polish a Piano. Go over the 
woodwork with a cloth wet with paraffine oil, 
being generous with the oil where the wood- 
work is very much soiled. Let this remain 
two or three hours; this is to soften the dirt. 
Then wash with soap and water and a soft 
cloth, being careful not to let any water touch 
the works inside the piano. Use a good 


| white or a white Castile soap. Wipe dry 


with a soft cloth and polish with soft old 
linen or chamois leather. 


How to Seal a Room. When getting a 
reom ready to diginfect it is important that 
it should be sealed so tight that but little 


| of the disinfecting fumes shall escape, and 





also that the sealing agent shall be easy to 
remove. Here is a method that is simple 
and clean: Soak two teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered gum tragacanth in one pint of cold 
water for an hour, then place the bowl ina 
pan of boiling water and stir frequently until 
the gum is all dissolved. Have newspapers 
cut into strips about two inches wide and 
paste six thicknesses together. Paste these 
over the cracks of doors and windows, leav- 
ing the door by which you leave the room to 
be sealed after the fumigator is lighted. If 
there is a fireplace in the room it must be 
covered with several thicknesses of thick 
brown paper. The gum tragacanth is easily 
washed off and does not discolor either paint 
or woodwork. 


To Clean Plush and Velvet. Among the 
best agents for cleaning these fabrics are 
turpentine and alcohol. Nothing should be 
used that will mat the pile of the velvet or 
plush. Spread the surface to be cleaned on 
a board and sponge with one of the materials 
named, then rub briskly with a clean, dry 
cloth. When all the material is cleaned 
steam it to raise the pile. To do this have 
two irons made very hot. Put one on its side 
and cover it with several thicknesses of old 
cotton or woolen cloths made very wet. Pass 
the back of the velvet over this, holding it 
close to the cloth until the velvet looks thick 
and fluffy. If you wish to stiffen the back of 
the velvet put it face down on a clean board 
and tack it so that it shall lie perfectly 
straight. Have one-fourth of an ounce of 
gum-arabic dissolved in a gill of water and 
apply this stiffening to the back. When dry 
remove the velvet from the board and brush 
the pile. 


mattress | 
You can buy | 





THE celebrated H. & I. Brand ladies’ collars are in every respect the equal of the men’s collars 
of the same brand. 
They are not small sizes of men's collars, though. They are made expressly for women out of | 
choice, carefully selected linen, and offer a perfect fit as well as style and durability. 


made are more stylish, and no other collars sold at the price ure so comfortable and serviceable, 
lf you do not find them at your dealer’s send us 25 cents, giving the style, size and height you 
wish, and we will send you two collars that will give you thorough satisfaction. 


Ask for our free “Style Book for Women,” our “Style Book for Men,” or both, if desired. 


HOLMES & IDE, Department J, Troy, N.Y. 















VASSAR 3in 
PHROSO 2% in 
SOROSS 2%in 
ESTELLE 2in 


No collars 





WHEATLET| 


Is a Dish for the Dainty, 
the Robust, the Dyspep- 
tic, the Hungry—for all 
appetites and conditions. 
It is the peerless item of 





a good breakfast —and there is no substitute, Sold by All Grocers. 
Manufactured by THE FRANKLIN MILLS COo., Lockport, New York [7 
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John Duncan's Sons- Agents-NewYork. 





All dishes, such as soups, fish, 
meats, gravy, game, salads, 
etc., are doubly appetizing and 
digestible when flavored with 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce. 
EVERY 
Sv - SOT Th 
XL2- reid 


i at 





y 5 WORE Oy an 
Zw WALa WW 
qe 
ONY... BEANS 

iUnEY” NJ 


Prepared with 
Tomato Sauce. 


Hot or Cold 
Good as Gold 


Easy to prepare— 
easy to eat. 
Relishable food for 
the heated season. 
Your grocer sells it. Sample can and 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 


Van Camp Packing Company 


302 Kentucky Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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EN'S\EN 


: v- i, A DAINTY 
; TOILET 
NECESSITY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
in 5} PACKAGES ONLY. 

















Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WH. VY. WILLIS & CO., 134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 














A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


ls Furnished by the 


VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
WATER HEATER 


Which occupies but little 
room; is ready for 
use night or 

day; foe. 
nishes hot 
water 
instantly for 
bathing, shav- 
ing, sickness, 
and all 
domestic pur 
a when 
1ot water is re 
















quired, Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 


your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
entalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Jollet, I, 


CARPETS, Fest Pe 





Our Lithographed Book 
shows all grades and era 


colored plates of Carpets, Aft 

Squares, Rugs, Curtains, P. 

Draperies, Bed Spreads, etc., it 

real colors, so that by looking atthe 

colored plates you can decide & 

actly how a carpet will look on 

floor or a drapery at your 

We sew carpets Sree, prepay 

and furnish wadded lini 

out charge. Why pay re 

when you can buy from 

Carpets range from 29 cents to $1.17 per yard. 
Catalogue is free. Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baitimore, Md., Dept il 


Tf 
































A book that should be read by every ¢ 
buys or uses paint, will be mailed f 
request by the manufacturers of PA 
SUN PROOF PAINTS. 


Write for it. 
Dealers are offered special 
inducements and agency. 
; JAS. E. PATTON CO. 
P. 0. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 











s 
Sold under a positive guarantee. The 
any price —fits the eee all over — mane 
restful and refreshing. Buy one of yourte 
sleep on it 30 days, and if not better PMT 
thing you ever us 


We Will Refund Your Money 


Send us your name_ and address REE 
dealer’s) on a postal and we will mail youl 
illustrated booktet, ant we or one & 
in Boston, New York, Baltimore, _ 
burg or Toronto, Ont., will fill your ore™ KY. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 2 Broad St-» 


i. 
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Send 10 
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THERS 


BLUE LABg, 


TCHU 
KETCH be 


RTICE : BROTHERS 


























Adds materially to the relish of any meal 
of which it forms a part. 


Write for booklet descriptive of our “* Blue Label” 


Soups and our full line canned fruits, 
vegetables and table delicacies. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 














MS of o_o 
KEEPS THE ~ 
SKIN 
SOFT ano SMOOTH. 


It has that CREAMY 
feeling so characteristic of 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps, and 
so delightful to 
all saatielous persons. 


Sample Cake Address Dept. 8 
Mailed for 2 Cents THE 
3.8. WILLIAMS 
arom COMPANY 
Glaston- 
bury, 















































































Critical 
Coffee 
Drinkers 


Appreciate the 
purity and 
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ECONOMICAL 





ee CASH PRIZES 


, a 
Utica, B Offered for the best articles made ot 









Send postal for circular giving details. 


Beat Brand Yarn Manufacturers 


NEW YORK 














& BRAND YARNS 


EVERYTHING ABOUT || 
THE HOUSE 


EXCEPT COOKING 


























“BY MARIA PARLOA 


inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Gilding Picture Frames. None of the 


liquid preparations will give the appearance | 


of gold leaf; but it requires skill to put on 
the real gold leaf, and I doubt if you would 
succeed if you should try it. There is 
German gold-bronze powder which gives 
satisfactory results. It costs fifty cents an 
ounce and is to be mixed with a liquid size 
which costs fifteen cents. The sixty-five 


| cents’ worth of liquid and powder will gild 


several good-sized frames. 
on with a soft brush. 


It should be put 


To Wash Colored Fabrics. There is noth- 


o | 


ing so safe and so satisfactory for washing | 


colored goods, both light and dark, as starch. 
Make a gallon of thick starch with half a 
cupful of rice or cornstarch, and four quarts 
of water. Add two gallons of tepid water to 
three-fourths of the starch, and the same 
amount of water to the remaining fourth. 
Wash the garment in the thickest starch- 
water, then wash in the next starch-water. 


Rinse in clear water, dry in the shade, sprin- 
kle, and iron on the wrong side. 
Care of the House in Summer. In an 


article under this heading, published in July, 


| an error was made in giving as a remedy for 


cockroaches a receipt really intended for use 
in any room where bedbugs have been found 
or where their presence is suspected. It 
seems advisable to repeat the receipt here, 
emphasizing the point that the wash is not 
designed to exterminate cockroaches: Mix 
together in a large bottle half an ounce 
each of corrosive sublimate and powdered 
camphor, half a pint each of wood alcohol 
and turpentine. 
apply the wash with a small brush. Force it 
into the cracks and grooves in floors, walls 
and furniture, and brush the top of the picture 
mouldings. This is a deadly poison. 


Dry Cleaning. In the strict sense of the 
word, there is no such thing as dry cleaning 


| of large and much soiled garments, unless 
| naphtha cleaning can be called dry cleaning. 





French chalk, fuller’s earth, efc., may be 
employed to a very limited extent. What is 
meant by dry cleaning at large establish- 
ments is this: The garment is freed from 
dust, spread on a large table and cleaned 
with a cleaning preparation, then rinsed in 
one or more waters and the water pressed 
out. The garment is then put on proper 
forms and dried and pressed. After this, if 
the garment is of wool, a finish is given to it. 
It is sponged with a preparation of soap, oil 
and water, and pressed with a hot iron, hav- 
ing a thin cloth between the material and the 
iron. The work is done so quickly, the gar- 


ment being wet only long enough to rinse off | 


the cleansing material and soil, that it may 
be called dry cleaning as compared with 
washing with soap and water. 


Silk Portiéres. All kinds of silk, satin or 
velvet may be used for making portiéres or 
curtains, and the materials may be new or 
old. Separate your material into three 
groups: ordinary thickness, stiff and thick, 
soft and thin. Cut the first group into strips 
about half an inch wide, the second a little 
less than half an inch wide, the third a little 
more than half an inch wide. Sew the 
respective widths together and wind them 
into balls of about a pound each. In sewing 
the pieces together, one strip should lap about 
half an inch over the other. Between sixteen 
and eighteen ounces of silk will be required 
for each square yard. The warp, which the 
weaver furnishes, is of linen. The cost of 
weaving for ‘‘ hit or miss,’’ one yard wide, is 
fifty cents; a yard and a quarter, seventy 
cents; fifty-one inches, eighty-five cents. 
This includes the warp. When a special 


design is carried out the cost is five cents | 


more a yard. It pays to sort the colors with 
much care and to plan a perfectly harmonious 


combination. 


| the carpet with a rag or brush. 


| the work 
| look fresh and clean after this treatment. 


| used. 


| earth. 


To Clean Carpets. There are several 
ways of cleaning carpets. One of the easiest 
and most satisfactory is to buy a preparation 
that comes for this purpose. It is a substance 
that looks like soft soap, and is rubbed into 
The place 
cleaned is then wiped with a clean cloth and 
is finished. The carpets or rugs 
Of 
course, they must be well dried before being 
Another method that I have found sat- 
isfactory is to wash the carpet with soap and 
water and fuller’s earth. Make a suds with 
a good white soap and hot water; make this 
the consistency of thin cream with fuller’s 
Have plenty of clean drying cloths, 
a small scrubbing-brush, a large sponge and 
a pailof fresh water. Put some of the clean- 
| ing mixture in a bowl and dip the brush in 
it; brush asmall piece of the carpet with this; 
then wash with the sponge and cold water. 
Dry as much as possible with the sponge, 
and finally rub with dry cloths. 


clean; then let it dry. 





Have the room cleaned and | 


Continue 
this till you are sure that all the carpet is 
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Vici Kid makes it possible. 
Vici Friction Polish keeps 
it possible. 


Vici Paste Polish does it. 





TIRED NATURE’S SWEET RESTORER 


Uwanta 


Cotton Down 


Snow White 


Mattress $7.00 


If wanted in two pleces, like cut, $7.50. Shipped direct from our factory to 


customer, 
dollars for fifty cents. 
Worth two of the common cotton mattresses sold by dealers. 
never attracts moth and never packs. 
our expense and money will be refunded. 


At retail weuld be from $12 to #15. 
Mace from patented process fluffy Cotton Down —the best mattress material known to the trade. 
It is as soft as a $40 hair mattress, is cleaner, more sanitary, 
Guars nteed to last a lifetime. 


It's like buying gold 


They may be returned after 80 daya’ trial at 


Out of many thousands net one ever yet returned. Freight prepaid to points 


east of the Missouri River and east of a line drawn south of Kansas City and north of the south line of Tennessee, Part of 


freight paid to more distant points. 


Give width of bed between inside of side rails. 


Send for booklet of testimonials. 


FORT WAYNE FURNITURE COMPANY, Fort Wayne, Indiana 











is the 


THE OMO only gertont 
DRESS SHIELD 


Odorless 

Impervious 

No Chemicals 

No Rubber 

Washable 

Every Pair Warranted 


Recommended for their hygienic 

ualities by Journals of Health. 
% your dealer does not keep 
them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG. CO. 


Middictown, Connecticut 











WHITCOMB’S 


“FLEXSOLE” SHOE 
For Tender Feet 


The most com- 
fortable shoe 
for WOMEN 
ever made. 
Soft, flexible, 
perfect - fitting 
and handsome. 
Very durable. 
No tacks, no 
lining to wrin- 
kle and hold 

























moisture. No 

seams, For 

the house, 

street or 

bicycle. 

Black 
— Agents 
Wanted 


Sent prepaid, 
‘ Boots, $3.00; Oxfords, $2.50 | | 
Hand made and all widths, | | 
Ato EE. Send outline sole of 
foot and state size shoe worn. 


VERY FLEXIBLE 


Eastern Shoe Co., Dept. B, Beverly, Mass. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER 


The Improved Hartshorn is perfection itself, being the 
result of 50 years’ experience in the manufacture of 
Shade Rollers by a concern that makes nothing else. 

It ae no tacks, has unbreakable brackets and new 


the best roller made, 
from cheap imitations 

signature 
er you buy. 


TIN ROLLERS 


end fittings. The Hartshorn bein 
it is imitated, and to protect oounealt 
it is necessary that you see that the autogra 
of Stewart Hartshorn is on label of every rol 











STOCKINGS 


fk AY For Ladies and Children 


TRIED AND NOT FOUND WANTING 
The ideal stocking for summer or winter. 
Hygienic. Satisfactory and economical. 
Two separate parts. Buttons to waist. No | 

arters. Try them the next Bp buy and 

xe pleased. Sent on approval where not 
pall by dealers. Write for circulars. 
THE FAY STOCKING €0., 21 T St., Elyria, Obto 


A 





Kitchen Piano 


‘*Everything at her fingers’ ends.’’ 
Nothing to walk or long for. Sugar, flour, salt, 
spices, milk, eggs and molasses in this self-clean- 
ing cabinet. e make nine different kinds of 
kitchen cabinets, shown in our new catalogue, free. 


Hoosier Mfg. Co., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind. 


AGENTS $277! emerrnsons 

10 Cts. CLTRIGMP} 
Triumph Ironing Board, For 
all kinds of pressing. Sells at every house. 
















We are the manufacturers. Local and general | peed ae 
wanted. Retails Tic, One (only) sample, full size, ~ 
to canvass with, by express, delivery in good condi- ES 


tion 


uaranteed, for 10 cents. 
Ss. Refer to any Bank. 
HUNTER CO., 


Full line of Agents’ 





515 Wixth Street, Racine, Wis. 
GLARORADE w. V44A® ®. 
“NO MORE DARNING 


Racine Feet | 


A New Pair Hose for 10c. 


Cut off rageed feet, attach “Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our 
new Stockinette Stitch, and you 
have a pair of hose as good 
asnew. Cost only 10c 
and a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes § to 11, black or 
white, Price, 10 cents a pair; 
six peice, 50 cents, prepaid. 
Booklet, “The Stockinette 
Stitch,” tells everything. 


Sent free. Agents wanted. 


_Sapartmment E, Racine, Wis. = 
Ce, eR Ne 


YOUR FACE ON A BUTTON 
For 10 Cents 


Send Photo, and receive, postpaid, pin- 
back Celluloid Medallion with fom 
Photo on same. Photos returned FREE 
in from 7 to 10 days. Send five orders 
with 50c, and we will set one in hand- 
some easel-back, metal frame. All Or- 
ders Filled Promptly. Ageuts wanted. 


G. A. SHULER CO. 
363% Washington St., Boston 


BATTENBURG 
SWAN 


Send 20 Centa for one 
subscription to a FANCY 
MAGAZINE, and we will send 
Free a cambric pattern of this 
handsome 18-inch ure 
CENTERPIECE with instructions. 


WALTER P. WEBBER 
Lynn, Mass., Box L 


—Stamps or silver —now and you 
will receive by return mail a beau- 
icture in water-colors by Paul de Longpré — 
te and Red Roses — size, 8x 35 inches. This 
most exquisite work of art is offered to JouRNAL read- 
ers at the nominal! sum of 12 cents (regular price, 50 
cents), in order that every one may see the superior 
character - = ye work. Only one copy to one person 
at this s rice. Catalogue of subjects free. 
ART IN TER HANGE, 7 West 18th 8t., New York 
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THE HOME 
SUCCESSFUL 


S secured only when 
its occupants justly 
appreciate the money 

value of sanitary safety — 
pure, freshly-warmed air 
at an even temperature 
throughout the house. 





In 15 to 20 years’ use a Hot 
Water or a Steam System will 
save $1200 to $1800 over 
other methods of warming, be- 
sides securing the advantages 
of healthfulness, 
comfort,convenience and safety. 


Send for our Valuable Booklet 
‘The Homes Successful”’ 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


CHICAGO 


. 
cleanliness, 











Old Heels of New Rubber 





Ladies are continually writing us that 
the cost to main- tain and even up 
leather heels more than pays 
the price of O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels, which 
























outwear the shoes. 
Others claim that 
they im- part the 
buoyancy of youth. 
And the great ma- 
jority of wearers 
impart the informa- 
tion that they save 
a day’s BUY energy in 
a week’s —— time. Phy- 
sicians are BY now enthu- 
siastic in a their favor. 
Real rub- THE ber is the 
reason. ere But new 
rubber NAME does not 
come with aS substitute 
heels. Insist on 











O’Sullivan’s and get your money’s worth 
—35 Cents. Makers or dealers. t 
O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Not New Heels of Old Rubber 











LUGE SIGA LIES LEG YEG GE GS EGGS 







The 
m Mantel 


Ht Question 
Easily 
Settled 


*¢ 










HEN you see in 
one, aoe age 
logue sixty-five o 
the most artistic de- 


signs ever uced for the money bracing 
the latest + cnantel architec: 
ture. We sell di to the consumer at manufac- 


We Pay the Freight 
Send for our little book. “How” tells all about 
how to select and arrange everything belonging 


to the fireplace, free. 


WLVVVELVVAUVODHL LVN VL VP VO VWOO OPH HOHE CEG OF SOLE 


Largest 
We know Aow to grow best trees. 
Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 
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| Crinum. C. 


| grass. 


| plant it may be well to repot it. 
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Jnquirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Crinums. I have but little knowledge of the 
ornatum certainly would not prove 
hardy in Minnesota. The Funkia, or Plantain Lily, 


is a comparatively hardy plant. 


Scale on Ferns. There is no way of getting rid of 


| scale on Ferns—or any other plants—except by 
| applying something powerful enough to kill it, or by 


forcible removal. 
remedy for scale. 


Fir-tree oil soap is a standard | 


Ferns for the Table. Ferns for use on the dining- 
table should not be kept there. After using them 
remove to a light place. It needs better light than 
they would receive on the table to keep the soil 
from souring. It is a good plan to have more than | 
one Fern-dish filled with plants, so that a frequent 
change can be made. 


“Cold-Room” Plant Wanted. A satisfactory 
plant for a cool bedroom is the Aucuba Japonica, 
sometimes known as the “‘ Gold-dust Plant,’’ because 
of its beautiful variegation. The foliage is a rich, 
dark green, thickly spotted with pure yellow. This 
plant is almost hardy, therefore well adapted to use 
in a room where the temperature falls very low. 


Ants on the Lawn. Powdered borax, scattered 
about the places where ants congregate, will rout | 
them, but some persons complain that it injures the 
I have been told that Tansy leaves, dried, 
and scattered about among the infested places, will 
certainly drive all ants away. I have never tried | 
this, but it might be well for those whose lawns are | 
overrun with ants to experiment with it. Itcertainly | 
would do no harm. 

Asparagus Sprengerii. Ihe old branches become 
yellow after a time, and often shed their foliage. 
They should be cut off, and the plant allowed to 
make new growth. At the time you cut back the 
If the soil is full of 
roots cut them apart with a sharp knife, and make 
several plants from the old one. The new plants will 
be all the better for it. This charming vine does not 
require sunshine, but it is always greatly benefited by 
daily showering. 


Insects on Chrysanthemums. Insect powders 
will, if applied early in the season, and thoroughly, 
generally keep insects from causing much trouble on 
Chrysanthemums, The plants should be showered 
well, all over. Then apply the powder with a bel- 
lows. Orthe preparation of Tobacco called Nikoteen 
can be used. This is the nicotine principle of | 
Tobacco extracted and condensed until it is very | 





| strong. Asmall amount, added to water, makes ita | 


very efficient insecticide where anything in the 
Tobacco line can be used. 


Oxalis for Winter Flowering. The best variety is 
the yellow sort catalogued as Buttercup, because it 
blooms so profusely and constantly. Plant half a 
dozen bulbs in a hanging-basket of ordinary size in 
October or November, and you will soon have aplant 
bearing hundreds of rich yellow flowers at a time. 
The foliage is almost as pretty as the flowers, and 
droops in such a manner as to almost hide the vessel 
the plants grow in. The pink variety, Rosea, is also 
pretty, but it is a shy bloomer compared with the 
variety spoken of above. Use a rich, light, sandy 
soil and plenty of water, giving the plants a placeina 
sunny window. 


To My Correspondents. It is impossible for me 
to give any advice or opinions concerning plants of 
which I know absolutely nothing. Correspondents 
wishing advice as to the treatment of certain plants 
which they possess must wriie me full and detailed 
information as to the plants, their condition at the 
time of writing, the treatment which has been and is 
being given them, and the conditions under which 
the plants are being grown. Then I can be of some 
service to them. When correspondents desire 
answers by mail they should indicate their desire by 
inclosing return postage or stamped and addressed 


envelopes; otherwise they must wait until the 
JourNAL is issued for a reply. 
Hydrangeas in Winter. The large-flowering. 


summer-blooming kinds, like Hortensia and Thomas 
Hogg, ought to go into the cellarin winter. They 
will have completed the season’s growth by the | 
middle or latter part of October. After that, water 
rather sparingly until about the first of December. 
Then put them in their winter quarters. A cool, | 
frost-proof, rather dark cellar is just the place for 
such plants. Examine them from time to time, to | 
ascertain the condition of the soil. If very dry apply 
a little water, but if still moist give none. It will not 
matter if the leaves drop from the plant, though it 


will hardly be likely to lose all its foliage, even if 


allowed to get almost dust-dry. 


Falling Foliage. When the leaves of the Balsam 


turn yellow and begin to fall off, the presence of the 
red spider may be suspected. Examine the lower 
side of them. If you find tiny webs and little specks 
that resemble grains of cayenne pepper more than 
anything else I can think of to compare them to, you 
may know that the injury to your plants comes from 
the spider. The only remedy is water. 


heated to120°. Dip the plant, allowing it to remain 
submerged half a minute, then remove it, let it stand 
half an hour, and dipagain. After having done this 
shower the plant all over daily, and do all you can to 
keep the air of the room moist. Where there is much 
moisture in the air the spider will do little harm, 


Bulb Planting. Bulbs ought to be planted as early 


as possible. Send in your orders as soon as you get 
the fall catalogue of the dealer you patronize, and 
have the ground ready so that the bulbs can go into 
it as soon as received. Early planting is advisable 
because it gives the bulbs a chance to get well estab-" 
lished before cold weather sets in. They will com- 
plete the season’s work, and be in condition to devote 
all their energies to the development of flowers when 
spring comes. Of course, they can be planted as late 
as November, or as long as the ground remains open, 
for that matter. But late-planted bulbs will have 
double work to perform in the spring —the produc- 
tion of roots and.of tops at the same time—and their 
development will necessarily be weak and inferior. 





Hyacinths, Tulips, } 
Bulbs; New Winter- Bloomin 
Hardy Perennials, Rare New 





Oxalis, Grand hoes 


New; and the finest winter-blooming bulb. Flowers 
of immense size, borne well above the handsome 
foliage, and a persistent bloomer from November to 
June. Suce 
| Twocolors — Bright 
| flowering bulbs, one of each color, for 

3 of each color, for 20c, postpaid, with Catalogue. 


Our Fall Catalogue 


pages, hundreds of fine cuts and chromo covers. 
ree 


window. Always full of bloom. 
ink and Pure White. Two large- 
10c. Six bulbs, 


sin an 


of Bulbs and Plants is 
the best ever issued—64 
to all We are headquarters for 
Lilies, and other Fall 
Plants, Vines, Seeds, 
ruits, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


who Apply: 


arcissus, 











servative. 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


NEw YORK, 252 Pearl St. 
BOSTON, 520 Atlantic Ave. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. 








The Improved Shingle Stain and Pre- 
All desirable colors. 
Full information and finished samples of 


wood mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
DETROIT, MICH. 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
ST. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 





A Lady writes: 


ACME Wuite LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 


I have used several cans of Neal’s 
Enamel, and am so delighted with the 
results that I cannot refrain from send- 
ing you this line to say that it is far 
superior to any that I have found on 
the market to date. I have recom- 
mended it to my friends, and also 
gave your address to our plumber and 
to our decorator. 


Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. W. B. NORMAN, 


121 E. 29th St., New York City. 
Dec. 26, 1899. 


Neal's Enamel 


The genuine 


Should be specified whenever you order work done by 
ape or painters. Prevents disease. No germs can 
jodge on a pure white (or tinted) enameled surface. 


f not at your dealer's, write us. Derr. A. 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Detroit 
Kook let, ‘Enamels and Enameling.’’ with samples of colors, Free 


Plumbers and Painters 

















68 Studies of Sum. Cottages, 50¢ | 114 C’st’sg 
41 Brick & Comb’n Houses, 50¢ « 
17 Praetienble Stables, .- 

: ‘ 20 Double Houses, Flats, &e., 0¢ 
To kill off | 50Cot 
those already on the plant give it a bath in water | + ta gad 





been built over 500 times. I have 


views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


Sel 10 « 

106 oe 
less than $800, 50¢| 86 “ $4000 and up’d, 1. 
800 to $1200, 50¢ | 10 Model Schoolhouses, . 1. 

$1200 to 81600, 50¢ | 27 Modern Churches, . 


ite 


10¢ Copy — All News-Stands 


| W. J. KEITH, ARCHITECT, 250 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn, 











Catalogue free, 





NOUAY AN ANAS 


Kokomo Ornamental Fence 


Twenty different designs, cheaper than wood fence, 
Special price for CEMETERIES and CHURCHES. 


orth &t., Kokomo, Ind,, U. 8. A. 


| HAMMAR 


| HAMMAR 


Sent | 


HAMMAR PAINT $200,000 behind a g ATaNtee foe 
five years’ wear. 


Costs only $1.25 per 
when mixed. allen 
Saves 25 per cent. 
paint bills. 


HAMMAR PAINT 


HAMMAR PAINT of ordinary 


HAMMAR PAINT 


Warranted more durable 
white lead. than 
HAMMAR PAINT Is not ready mixed or patent 


paint. 
Is made of such good, old-fagh. 
ioned material as the best paint 
ers use. ; 
Is ground thick — very thick, 
Requires the addition of a gallon 
of linseed oil to each gallon, 
PAINT Is pure, linseed oil paint, You 
mix it yourself and know, 


CMM CT 
aM 


Is most durable paint made, 
Linseed oil makes durability, 
Does not chalk like lead 
There are no acids in it to dis 
solve the oil. 

Will not crack, peel, blister o, 
chip for five years, Cash re. 
funded if it does. 

Is legally guaranteed, Have 
yourown lawyer write the guar. 
antee if you don’t like ours, 
The great common-sense paint 
Costs less, wears longer, and 
gives better general satisfaction 
than any other paint or white 
lead. 


HAMMAR PAINT 


HAMMAR PAINT 


PAINT 





HAMMAR 


PAINT 


HAMMAR PAINT 


HAMMAR PAINT 
HAMMAR PAINT 


HAMMAR 
HAMMAR 


PAINT 
PAINT 


| F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1218 Spruce 8t., St. Louis, My, 


| No. 90 as Built in Bangor, Me. Cost $2650 | 
SUE ili an 


A single one of my designs published | 
in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has 


1600 to $2000, $1.00 | 
to $2500, 1.00 

500 to , 1.00 
to $4000, 1. 


nsable to | 
Designs each | 


| gant condition to brighten your 





others. My latest book of plans, giving | 


2.00 | 
A magazine in- 


| > — 
KEITH’S HOME-BUILDER ~};: 
all intending to build. Contains at least 10 New 
month and a wealth of valuable information on building, deco- | 
rating and furnishing, with latest and chofcest examples. 


} 


Scene eam? 
HOT WATE 


Heated, Complete, @ 


*200 


By Our Plan we furnish 
all material on approval, 
fully guaranteed, includ- 
ing fligh-grade boiler, 
best radiation, all fittings 
and piping cut to fit, up-to-date plans and directions to erect, 
to thoroughly and economically warm this house or any otherof 
same size for $200, Larger or smaller, old or new, at 
tionate prices. Free estimate of exact cost if you send 

or sketches atonce. Ash for booklet. Every job asuccem. 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
1227 Guaranty Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pears 


Do you know the most 


























luxurious bath in the world? 
Have you used Pears 
Soap ? 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores sells 
especially druggists. 




























PLANS con 
ferent designs. Ff 





EW, Rare and Beautiful Palms 
and Decorative Plants in cle- 


home for the Winter. Naturall 
grown, without forcing, our stoc 
stands the trying conditions of 
houses better than hot-house plants. 
We ship next day after receipt of 
order, LARGE plants by mail, or 
better by express (special low rates) 
in special light paper-lined cases. 
Splendid catalogue free. 


REASONER BROS. 
Oneco, Florida 








SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 53 STYLES Ase 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, Prop., SOCTH BES 


Dunlop Pneumatic Tito) 


4 For Bicycles 
j i 


For Carr calle | 


Send for Booklet. ’ 
Dunlop Tire 
Chicago 
TOOLS YOU'LL NEED. 


TENOGRAPHY fecege 


il or 
etc., thoroughly taught by 
Situations for duates of complete 



















The American 
Belleville, N. J. 




























7 logue free. x. ’ 
Gave. Box 016, POUGHKEEPSIE 





Cc. Cc, 
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that Wears.” 


The enjoyment of the 


a SOUP and 
OYSTERS 


Is increased 
if served Dy dainty 
silver. Ladies, spoons, 
forks, etc., = oe le yo 
the trade-mark 


“1847 


Rogers Bros.” 


Are beyond criticism — 
handsome in design, cor- 
rect in shape, perfect in 
finish—and are sold by 
leading dealers at one 
fourth the price of solid 
silver. 

The “Berkshire” here 
shown, and many other 
patterns in “1847” ware, 
is shown in our catalogue 

ig No. 61R. Send for it. 
International Silver Co. 
Successor to 


Meriden Britannia Co. 
Meriden, Conn. 








The unusual beauty in design and finish of all silver 
bearing the famous mark 


1835 R. WALLACE 


Has created a new era in silver-plate manufacture. It 
has the distinctive tone and fine appearance of solid 
silver, with all its wearing qualities. The new patterns, 
“JOAN,” “ASTORIA” and “STUART” 
Are extremely attractive. Our richly illustrated cata- 
ve, No. 75 E, will help you in selecting silver which 
| make your table beautiful. Sent free on request. 
Leading dealers sell Wallace goods. 
R.Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
Stores in NewYork,Chicago, San Francisco, London, 





An Illustrated Catalogue with 48 
Styles of China Shown in Exact Color 


Will be mailed free to those interested in 
buying the better kind of China and Glass. 


** 14 less than elsewhere.”’ 
Ask for 11-G. 
60-54 West 22d Street, New York 





they stay in. Ail others fall out, The fin 
s : 4 gers, in gras 
oo, Ssencaze the hair from the hook, and the pin ‘; 
. vawn. If your dealer will not supply you, send 10 

Sample of 23 black 2.inch “ PARISIENNS ” hair pins. 


Mées THE PARISIENNE HAIR PIN CO., Sec. A 
P. 0. Box 2518, NEW YORK CITY 


(es 





25 CENTS will buy 


postpaid, a pair of LES 
For Crocheted ’ 

fGitscrliome™ qiLEY'S ool sO™ 

z ga 8 


” yore BS 
oro a 


Antiseptic for H tals, 
House wear and Rubber . 
for cold, tender or 


Hair Insoles 

daft Pale 10 cents, postpaid. 7 c~ Ay 
Send us sizes. Take no substitutes. 

Then Wikey & Son Ce., Box A, Hartford, Ct. 


FENCE! ssn cree 


: Wholesale Prices, Fully Warranted. Cata- 
oe Free. ©O1LED SPRING FENCE (0. 
bx 87. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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BY EMMA M. HOOPER 


Inqguirers must give their names and addresses. 
All correspondents who inclose stamps or ad- 


dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 





The Fall Jackets will be a trifle longer than they | 


were last season, 

China Silk. 
silk really stylish is to have it all accordion-plaited 
and trimmed with bands of lace insertion crossed in 
large diamonds all over the gown. 


Evening Cape. As inexpensive an evening cape 
as can be bought ready made is a long, light plaid 
golf design 
pearl, gray, tan, light green, pink, etc. 


Stitches on Silk. 


The best way to make a white China | 


for twenty dollars, in such colors as | 


The places where stitching has | 


been ripped out of cloth or black silk will not show | 
if a damp cloth is placed on the wrong side over the | 


holes and pressed firmly with a hot iron. 


Valenciennes Lace is familiar to us in the imita- 
tion grades made by machine, and in narrow edgings 
and insertings; 


equally good. The pattern and edge make the value. 


the square or round meshes are | 


Silk Fringe would be too heavy for a foulard or a 


taffeta bands. 
taffeta, passementerie, or appliqué bands ready made. 
Silk Moreen is a light-weight material of silky 


finish and slightly stiff texture which is used for 
petticoats only, It comes in plain black and fancy 


Use velvet ribbon, lace inserting or | 
You can buy the black and white | 


| them into garments. 


Write for Free Samples 
And a Descriptive Booklet 


This is a picture of 
a lady dressed in 
the most popular 
garments of the 
season. 


Rainy- Day 
Skirt” and a 

“Woolen 
Shirt- 
Waist” 


Comfortable, Sensible 
and Stylish Garments 


We spin, weave, and finish all kinds 

of woolen materials. Our skilled 

cutters cut them and our competent dressmakers make 

Tailor. M 

Order at Factory Prices. 
We are manufacturers of High-Grade Woolen Pro- 


| ductions, which we adsolutely guarantee. 


stripes. A good quality thirty inches wide costs a | 


dollar a yard. ; 


Silk Slips. Use black Brussels net over the yellow 
slip, making the bodice with a jet yoke and using 
yellow panne velvet for the belt and collar. Use 
cream silk under the white mousseline, and trim your 
gown with lace inserting. 


Girls of Fifteen wear their skirts to their shoe 
tops. Their hats are worn back from the face a 
little. Their gloves are two-button in kid, lisle 
thread, silk or chamois. As a rule, they wear their 
hair waved and turned back. 


Fitted Basques. The close tailored basque with 
narrow postilion back and slightly pointed front 


| ‘ Richness | 
CY, c<., Style 
Durability 


needs two darts on each side, and these with all | 


other seams are stayed firmly. Buttons of quaint 
device are used on the newest basques. 


Useful Skirt. The skirt design with a box-plaited 
back meats one or two plaits, and four, five or seven 
gores or a circular sweep. The up-to-date skirt is 
made with a separate lining, but it is not quite as 
comfortable to wear as the skirt in which the lining 
is seamed in with the outside. 


Finishing Touches are very important nowadays, 
and for that reason occasional pages of the JouRNAL 
are devoted to belts, collars, fichus, etc. Panne 
velvet is used for high stocks and girdles. Lace ties 
add a touch of refinement to a toilette when they are 
made of lace of a good quality. 


Short-Waisted figures can wear the new leather 








belts that are barely half an inch wide in front and | 
three times that width at the back. Such belts give | 


a long-waisted appearance in the front. The narrow 
elastic belts with metal medallions connecting the 
several sections give a round look to the waist. 


Ribbon Rings. Belts are made of three-inch rib- 
bon sewed through two rings in front so that the 
rings are an inch apart when the belt is put about 
the waist; then half-yard ends of narrow ribbon are 
sewed to the rings. When worn the rings are pulled 
together and the ribbon ends tied in a small bow. 


Tiny Jackets. 


pattern, the edges cut out as the flowers and leaves 
appear, and then finished with a ruche of chiffon, 


Linen Collars are Worn, but fine white lawn bands 
that are tucked lengthwise, trimmed with lace 
points or tiny turnover pieces around the top, 
left unlined, fastened at the back and worn slightly 
wrinkled, are preferred. 
a dollar, but are easily made by any one who can 


| sew neatly. 


| 121 Michigan Boulevard, Cor. Madison St., CHICAGO | 


As a rule, the small bolero is made | 
without a back seam ; those of lace shaped as they | 
are made are very expensive, but one could be made | 
of piece Renaissance lace shaped over a paper | 


Such collars sell for about | 


Growing Girls’ Plaid Skirts may be lengthened with 
a piece of plain cloth or serge of the chief color | 


of the plaid in the skirt three inches deep. It should 
be fitted to each gore, interlined and stitched several 
times around the lower edge. Lengthen the sleeves 


with narrow cuffs flared over the hands, deeper at | 


the back and made without any interlining. 


Black Waists of tucked mousseline are usually lined | 


with thin black silk and trimmed with jetted net 
as a yoke with lace or stripes of narrow jet passe- 
menterie. “The tucks run lengthwise, as almost all 
tucking does now, and often in clasters and hem- 
stitched. This tucking, twenty-seven inches wide, 
may be bought for a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
yard and upward, Being tucked no extra fullness in 
the garment is required. 


Skirt Facings. Quite a new idea has been taken 


up in the way of skirt facings by some high-class 
dressmakers who took it from the imported models. | 


The haircloth or canvas facing is placed in the drop | 


skirts, or separate linings, eight inches from the 
edge at the top of the trimming ruffle, and extending 
up for six inches. The designers claim that when 
put on the edge of a narrow, close-fitting lining the 
skirt is inclined to drag around the feet in front, 
hence the compromise of putting the facing above. 
This is now the rule in some of the fine establish- 
ments in New York. 


. Bride’s Souvenirs. Aigrettes for the hair, combs, 
long chains, belt buckles, fancy parasols, single 
bracelets, brooches, stickpins, lucky charms, etc., 
have been given for years. There is nothing new 


| about any of these articles, but there is a newness in 


some coral dog collars fastening with a gold heart, 
upon which is the monogram of the bride and bride- 
groom. Some brides also make of the pieces left 
from their wedding gowns lovely handkerchief 
sachets for each maid, and put a dainty kerchief in 
them io be carried on their wedding day. As you 
wish to give your maids some of your own work, why 
not give the latter articles to each, or make of the 
cream satin and chiffon a fancy sash, belt and collar 


| for each bridesmaid to wear? 


| 
| 





GEORGE MERRITT & CO. 
807 W. Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 





TH ESE are the points 

in our garments 
that interest 
enced fur buyers, but 
even they must depend 
on the integrity and 
good judgment of the 
maker in the selection 
of skins and for the 
stylish make-up of the 
garment. 


in Chicago. The foun- 
dation of our business 
is the confidence of the 
most exacting fur buy- 
ers in the country. 


hig Furs 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


Write for Beautifully 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free 


Manufacturer of 
yg Furs Exclusively, 


L. S. BERR 





‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FtNos 


THE NEW SCALE Vlischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Viano possesses. 


60 Over 
Years 110,000 
Sold 


Established 

BY OUR NEW METHOD of Lasy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


33 Union Square—West, New York, N. Y. 





GOFF’S BRAIDS ARE THE BEST MADE | 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON HAVING 


GOFF'S has been the standard braid for go years. 


Every improvement has been introduced in its composition and 
manufacture to keep it at its high standard—* The Best. 








TUDY Takes spare time ow | Oldest and Best 
s Correspondence School in the World. Same 
teachers for ten a. —_ 
ges an 
LAW seen 
busy boy or man. Prepares 
AT for a tang Mien ag een 
Business, ratory. Ss new 
chances for Liberal 
HOME fr 
Send for particulars. ; 
School of Law * 


rague Correspondence 
" Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich.’ 


“ial Offer now. 

















“American Made for American Maids” 


IY Chicago W aists 


Have become so popular All Shapes 
that they are now made 
in various shapes, to 


fit every woman. 
Ladies’ Model 
long waist 


Cutaway 


low bust 
and hipless 


Small Shape 


sleader 
form 


Nursing 
cutaway 
hips 


Try them! 


Made of fine 

sateen; fast 

black, drab or 

white; clasp or 

button front. 

Sizes 18 to 30, 

waist meas- 

ure; 31 to 36, iy 
25c extra. - 

Ask send dealer for the G-D Cnicasco Waltst. 
If he hasn’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
mentioning color, shape and ~ desired, and we 
will send you one, prepaid. 

GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Hl. 











ade Garments Made to 


experi- | 


We are the | 
only exclusive fur house | 





“HOLDFAST” 
HAIRPINS 


STAY IN PLACE AND KEEP THE HAIR 
AS YOU DRESS IT 


Ligitter than bone. ‘They do not slip, split or 
break. Made in white, black, brown and auburn. 
Size 2% inches. For braid and bonnet use 3%, 
3% and 44% inches. 

Sold by best dealers. Six of smallest or one 
of largest size by mail for 10c in stamps if your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Box 125, Bloomfield, N. J. 





“Be Stylish; Save Money” 
4,4, $1.69 


For this lovely trimmed 
Mat, You can have your 
money back if you don't 
think it worth §4. 





Write for free il- 
lustrated fall and 
winter catalogue 


No. 1907 — Black 
shape, fine quality Eng- 
lish felt. Brim raised at 
left side in mushroom 
or cup effect and dr 
dow in back and over the 
hair. The black velvetta 
draping is appliquéd 
with polka dots ot heavy 
créme lace, and is ar- 
ranged in high side ef- 
fect strapped down over 
back of brim. Soft black 
oo in plume style 
and an artistic arrange- 
ment of turquoise vel- 

vetta in mt and 
drawn through to finish 
compl an ext. ly jaunty hat, For 25c. extra 
we deliver this or any trimmed hat safely by express to your 
nearest express office in the United States. 
CHICAGO MAIL ORDER MILLINERY CO. 
49-51-53 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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“LININE® 


The New Dress Facing 
(30 inches wide.) 
Warranted “shrunk” by an en- 
tirely new process; it is adapted 
for use in the most expensive as 
well as cheaper gowns. 


“LININE” 


Absolutely Moisture-Proof ensures 
Stiffness, Elasticity, 
ilieney 
In all colors. ‘The - 
ine is stamped “ Linine” 
on every yard. 
All dealers, or write 


A.J. BOYER & CO. 
869 Broadway, New York 
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Can be effective without bein 

high-priced. Our 29 years’ Pann 4 

ence and improved machinery en- —& 

able us to make the best effects for 

lowest cost. See our samples be- 
placing your 5 3 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
1214-16 Market St., Philadel 

































Mrs.Rorer’s 
Answers 


phew be a 


Dd A oS: 











YZ 
Inguirers must give their names and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Black Coffee is decidedly better than coffee with | 


either cream, milk or sugar. 


Maple Sugar is not so liable to be pure as. granulated 
sugar. Much of the maple sugar and maple syrup is 
manufactured without help from the maple trees. 


Cake Baking. Cakes crack in the centre because 
the oven has been too hot at first. A crust forms, 
then the cake begins to swell and breaks the crust, 
usually in the softest part, where it finds less resist- 
ance--the centre. 


Perfect Foods. There are very few single foods 
containing the proper amount of nitrogen and 
carbon. It is intended that we shall mix our foods 
to get a perfect diet. The whole wheat grain is very 
nitarly a typical food; it may lack a little fat. Milk 
and eggs are also nearly perfect. The pulse or chick 
peas of the East are quite perfect food. 


Corn Muffins. Separate two eggs; add to the 
yolks half a pint of milk and a tablespoonful of soft 
butter; add one cupful of cornmeal and half a cup- 
ful of flour, with which has béen sifted a teaspoonful 
of baking powder; beat thoroughly. Fold in the 
well-beaten whites and bake in tweive greased gem- 
pans in a quick oven for twenty-five minutes. 


Molasses Cake. Put half a pint of molasses over 
the fire until quite hot. Pour it over a quarter of a 
pound of butter; stir into it a teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of cool water. Add 
half a cupful of boiling water, a tablespoonful of 
ginger and sufficient pastry flour to make a thin 
batter—about three cupfuls. Turn into a shallow 
pan and bake in a moderately quick oven. 


Fig Pudding. Wash halfa pound of pulled figs and 
cut them into very small pieces. Separate two eggs ; 
to the yolks add one cup of milk, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter, a cupful and a half of flour that has 
been sifted with a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Beat thoroughly ; stir in the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs, and then the figs, well floured. Turn into a 
greased mould, cover, and steam or boil continuously 
for two hours. 


Cream Puffs. Boil for a moment two ounces of 
butter in half a pint of water; add hastily half a 
pint of flour; beat until smooth and thick. Take 
from the fire and when cool break in one egg; beat 
until mixed. Add another egg and beat again, and 
so continue until you have added four eggs. Bake 
by dropping single tablespoonfuls into greased shal- 
low pans. The same filling may be used for these 
as for orange sponge cake. 


Refuse from Jelly-Making. Apples, after they have 
been drained for jelly, may be used for apple sauce, 
but other fruits are not worth the saving from an 
economic standpoint, as they contain the refuse from 
the fruit which is frequently indigestible and useless. 
Water and sugar may be added, however, the mix- 
ture allowed to stand where it will ferment, and then 
strained for vinegar. Any of these materials make 
excellent vinegar with a pleasant flavor. 


Caramel Custards. Melt in an iron pan half a cup- 
ful of sugar. When this is liquid pour it into the 
bottom of six custard-cups and sort of twirl them 
until you line the sides. Beat three eggs without 
separating with three tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar. Add three-quarters of a pint of milk; mix 
thoroughly. Add a grating of nutmeg and pour 
into the cups. Stand them in a pan of boiling water 
and bake in the oven until set. Turn them from the 
cups while hot, but serve cold. 


Peanut Brittle. Shell and remove the brown skins 
from one quart of roasted peanuts. Roll them until 
they are well broken. Put a pound of granulated 
sugar into a saucepan; stir it until it melts and turns 
just a little brown. Add ‘hastily the peanuts, mix 
and turn on to a greased marble slab. Roll with an 
ordinary rolling-pin that has been dusted with a 
little of the peanut flour. The rolling must be done 
instantly and quickly. Cut into squares and break 
apart. After adding the peanuts you must work 
rapidly, everything being in readiness before you 
begin to melt the sugar. 


Cost of Living. I cannof give the exact cost of 
living in a general article, as all materials vary so in 
price in different sections of the United States. If 
you will take the bills-of-fare given in a recent num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, follow them as closely as possi- 
ble, substitute such things as are obtainable in your 
locality instead of those that are difficult to procure, 
and use up all the left-overs, you will find out 
exactly what it costs tolive. Eggs in the Philadelphia 
markets during the winter months are forty to forty- 
five cents a dozen, while at the same time in some of 
the Western towns they are only twenty cents. 
While our best unsalted butter sells for seventy-five 
cents a pound, the best butter that can be purchased 
in some of the smaller cities of the United States is 
but twenty cents. Of course, the latter is not so 
good as that at the first price, but it is all that one 
can get. Chickens on the coast are twenty-five 
cents a pound. In the South and in the interior you 
can buy a whole good-sized young hen for that 
amount. Soa general article must provoke criticism 
from people living in another neighborhood from 
that in which the market prices are taken. 


White Bread. The ordinary methods of milling 
remove the necessity of making sponge for white 
bread, especially where compressed yeast is used. 
Bread is no longer made at night if it can possibly 
be made in the morning. Shortening and potatoes 
are not used in these progressive days. Patent flour, 
the sort we now use, requires a great deal more 
moisture than the old-fashioned flours ; consequently 
it must be kneaded soft, not made dry and hard. 
There is no comparison between this and the old- 
fashioned flours. The new flours are better in every 
way. The best bread is made in France. Water, 
yeast, salt and flour only are used. To make white 
bread, scald a pint of milk. Add a pint of water, and 
when lukewarm add a teaspoonful of salt and one 
compressed yeast cake dissolved in two tablespoon- 
fuls of warm water. Now begin to add flour, beating 
constantly until you have a dough. Turn it out ona 
board and knead it until it is soft and spongy. Put 
it back into the bowl, cover and stand in a warm 
place for three hours. Then when very light form 
carefully into loaves. Put them into greased pans, 
cover, let stand until light. Brush with water, pick 
carefully on top, and bake in a moderately quick oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. Allow this bread to 
cool without wrapping. 
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Many housewives who have found Wool 
Soap unequaled for fine laundry work, are 
under the impression that this is its only use. 

Wool Soap is just as good in other ways, 
and because of its great purity and absolute 
freedom from fatty substances or free alkali, 
is especially adapted for the toilet and bath. 
Used by the best people; sold by all grocers, 


_ Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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Flour for Cakes. Bread flour cannot be used with 
any degree of satisfaction for cake making. A soft 
winter wheat or regular pastry flour is better. 


Sponge Cake. Weigh six eggs; take their weight 
in sugar and half their weight in flour. Beat the 
sugar and the yolks of the eggs together untij they 
are light; fold in the well-beaten whites. Add a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice and then sift in, mixing 
carefully and thoroughly, the flour. Pour into a 
| cake tin and bake in a quick oven. 





To Remove Skins from Prunes. Wash and soak 
| the prunes over night in just enough water to cover. 
Next morning put them over the fire, bring slowly to 
boiling point; allow them to cool. If you wish the 
prunes to remain whole they must be skinned by 
hand, peeling them carefully. If you wish to use 
them for making puddings or souffié, press them 
through a colander. 


Clam Bouillon. Put twenty-five clams and one 
quart of water into a double boiler. Cover and cook 
for half an hour. Drain, chop the clams, return 
them to the water and cook for another half hour. 
Strain through two thicknesses of cheesecloth. Add 
celery salt and a little pepper; reheat. Serve in 
cups with a tablespoonful of whipped cream on the 
top of each, or with a little milk and butter, 


Russian Samovar. This is used for the heating of 
the water for the making of tea. Put your charepal 
down into the centre tube, arranging it so that it 
will light easily, The ‘‘little sort of chimney” par 
at the top is really the chimney, You put it on until 
the fire burns. The water surrounds the fire, It jg 
drawn off through the spigot into the pot and used 
just the same as you would use the boiling water 
from a teakettle. 


To Pickle and Can Shad Roe. Wash the roe, 
throw them into boiling water; add a teaspoonful of 
salt, a slice of onion and two bay leaves, 
gently for half an hour, drain and dry, arra 
them neatly in large glass jars. Heat sufficient white 
wine vinegar to cover. To each quart add one ounce 
of grated horseradish, a tablespoonful of whole mus. 
tard seed and half a dozen cloves. Pour this over 
the shad roe and seal the jars while hot. 


Raised Loaf Cake. Put one pint of bread dough 
after it has been well kneaded, into a bowl. Cover 
and stand in a warm place for one hour or one hour 
and a half. Then add one cupful of granulated 
sugar, half a cupful of butter and four eggs, well 
beaten. Beat carefully and thoroughly for at least 
twenty minutes, until all strings disappear. Then 
add, if you like, a teaspoonful of cinnamon and one 
cupful of seeded raisins well floured, or a cupful of 
currants well floured, . 





Orange Filling for Cake. Put half a pint of milk 
into a double boiler. Moisten two tablespoonfuls of 
flour with a little cold milk; add it to the hot milk, 
Stir and cook until smooth and thick; add half a 
cupful of sugar and the grated yellow rind of half an 
orange. Beat the yolks of three eggs until creamy; 
add them to the mixture. Cook just a moment and 
take from the fire. Add gradually two or three 
tablespoonfuls of orange juice and stand aside to 
cool.. This is made into one thick layer between 
two layers of sponge cake. 


Chocolate Loaf Cake. Dissolve two ounces of 
chocolate in five tablespoonfuls of boiling water, 
Beat half a cupful of butter to a cream. Add grad- 
ually a cupful and a half of sugar, beating all the 
while. Add the yolks of four eggs; beat again; 
then add half a cupful of milk, then the melted 
chocolate and a cupful and three-quarters of flour, 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, and stir 
them carefully into the mixture. Add a teaspoonful 
of vanilla and a heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Mix quickly and lightly, turn into 4 
greased cake-pan and bake in a moderate oven for 
forty-five minutes. 


Mock Chicken. Cover two cupfuls of small 
hominy, usually called grits, with a quart of milk. 
Soak it in a cold place over night. Next morning 
cook until thick and tender. Put through your nut 
grinder half a pound of blanched almonds, the same 
of pecan nuts and the same of pine nuts. Add to 
them half a teaspoonful of salt, two hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine and a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
With your hominy form a sort of back of a chicken; 
put the nut mixture inside, and then cover over with 
hominy in the shape of a chicken. Form the legs@ 
the same way; fasten them to the sides; stick in@ 
little piece of macaroni for the bone. Brush tht 
over with melted butter or beaten egg and bake tt 
one hour in a hot oven, basting frequently. Serve 
with cream sauce. 


Cooking Lessons. In arranging for a class of 
young business women you had better start out with 
the classifications of food, take up the chemistry 
the body, and fit the foods, as it were, to these cor 
ditions. The first lesson might simply be the boiling 
of water and the cooking of starches. You 
test the starch with iodine, showing the blue rae 
tion; then speak of the digestion of starch; 4 
a little diastase, then test again with the 
which will show a brown reaction instead of blue 
proving that all the starch has been conver 
sugar, which is really the first step to its di 
Then at the next lesson make a cornstarch Le 4 
Next bake and boil.a potato, and so continue 
you have exhausted the starches in common 
Bread-making comes under this = After 
take up eggs, as the simplest of the 
foods. Show your pupils the egg and its formato 
and explain its use as food. Then take > 
meats. After that teach how to put the the 
gether. Give the theory of each subject during 
time that the materials are cooking. Form a. 
if you make a stew of beef, put ne stew over 
fire, and while it is cooking give the 
beef, the part of the animal from which pepe 
selected the piece, and tell why that particular the 
was selected. Then take up beverages; give 
history of tea, the various kinds of tea used, 
properties of tea, stimulating and ast the dit 
effects on digestion, the test for tannin, 
ferent methods of preparing tea. Do onder ic” 
coffee and chocolate. If you have the use into the 
scope it is well to put the starch grains familia! 
microscope that your pupils may ch gras? 
with the different formations of each st@ Tet 
that they may readily detect adulterations. are 8 
them that a*microscope and a ther ‘ 
necessary as Saucepans to the modern housewile. 
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